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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘*Man, false man, smiling, destructive man.” 


‘* Who breathes must suffer, and who thinks must mourn ; 
And he alone is bless’d who ne’er was born.” 


“Ou! my dear girl, is it you at last,” cries Lady Baltimore, 
running out into the hall, as Joyce enters it. “We have been 
so frightened! Such a storm, and Baltimore says that mare 
you had is very uncertain. Where did you get shelter?” 

The very warmth and kindliness of her welcome, the utter 
absence of disapproval in it of any sort, so unnerves Joyce that 
she can make no reply ; can only cling to her kindly hostess, 
and hide her face on her shoulder. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Connolly,” says Lady Baltimore, smiling 
at mine hostess of the Baltimore Arms, over the girl’s shoulder. 

“Yes, my lady,” with a curtsey so low that one wonders how 
she ever comes up again. “I made so bould my lady as to 
bring ye home Miss Joyce, myself. I know Misther Beauclerk 
to be a good support in himself, but I thought it would be a 
raisonable sort of a thing to give her the company of one of 
her own women folk besides.” 

“Quite right. Quzte,” says Lady Baltimore. 

“Oh! she has been so &ind to me,” says Joyce, raising now 
a pale face to turn a glance of gratitude on Mrs. Connolly. 
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“Why, indeed, my lady, I wish I might ha’ bin able to do 
more for her; an’ I’m sorry to say I'd to put ker up in a small, 
most inconvenient room, just inside o’ me own.” 

“ How was that ?” asks Lady Baltimore, kindly. “The Inn 
so full, then ?” 

“Fegs, twas, that was the matther wid it,” says Mrs. Connolly, 
with a beaming smile. “Crammed from cellar to garret.” 

“Ah! the wet night, I suppose!” 

“ Just so, my lady,” composedly, and with another deep curtsey. 

Lady Baltimore having given Mrs. Connolly into the care of 
the housekeeper, who is an old friend of hers, leads Joyce 
upstairs. 

“You are not angry with me?” says Joyce, turning on the 
threshold of her room. 

“With you, my dear child? No, indeed. With Norman, 
very ! He should have turned back, the moment he saw the 
first symptom of astorm. A short wetting would have done 
neither of you any harm.” 

“There was no warning, the storm was on us almost imme- 
diately, and we were then very close to Falling.” 

“Then, having placed you once safely in Mrs. Connolly’s care, 
he should have returned here himself, at all hazards.” 

“Tt rained very hard,” says Joyce in a cold, clear tone. Her. 
eyes are on the ground. She is compelling herself to be 
strictly just to Beauclerk, but the effort is too much for her. 
She fails to do it naturally, and so gives a false impression to 
her listener. Lady Baltimore casts a quick glance at her. 

“Rain, what is rain?” says she. 

“There was storm too,a violent storm; you must have felt 
it here.” 

“No storm should have prevented his return. He should 
have thought only of you.” 

A little bitter smile curls the girl’s lips: it seems a farce to 
suggest that he should have thought of her. He! Now, with 
her eyes effectually opened, a certain scorn of herself in that he 
should have been able so easily to close them, takes possession 
of her. Is his sister blind still to his defects, that she expects 
so much from him ; has she not read him rightly yet? Has she 
yet to learn that he will never consider anyone, where his own 
interests, comforts, position, clash with theirs? 
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“ You look distressed, tired. I believe you are fretting about 
this,” says Lady Baltimore with a little kindly bantering laugh. 
“Don’t be a silly child. Nobody has said or thought anything 
that has not been kindly of you. Did you sleep last night ? 
No. I can see you didn’t. There, lie down, and get a little 
rest before luncheon. I shall send you up a glass of champagne 
and a biscuit ; don’t refuse it.” 

She pulls down the blinds, and goes softly out of the room 
to her boudoir, where she finds Beauclerk awaiting her. 

He is lounging comfortably on a satin fauteuil, looking the 
very beau ideal of pleasant, careless life. He makes his sister a 
present of one of his most beaming smiles as she enters. 

“Ah! good morning, Isabel, I am afraid we gave you rather 
a fright, but you see it couldn’t be helped. What an evening 
and night it turned out! By Jove! I thought the waterworks 
above were turned on for good at last, and for ever. We felt 
like the Babes in the wood, abandoned, lost. Poor dear Miss 
Kavanagh. I felt so sorry for her. You have seen her, I hope,” 
his face has now taken the correct lines of decorous concern, 
“she is not over fatigued ? ” 

“She looks tired! depressed!” says Lady Baltimore, regarding 
him seriously. “I wish, Norman, you had come home last 
evening.” 

“What! and bring Miss Kavanagh through all that storm!” 

“No, you could have left her at Falling. I wish you had 
come home.” 

“Why?” with an amused laugh. “Are you afraid I have 
hopelessly compromised myself ?” 

“T was not thinking of you. I am more afraid,” with a 
touch of cold displeasure, “of your having compromised Miss 
Kavanagh. There are such things as gossips in this curious 
world. You should have left Joyce in Mrs. Connolly’s safe 
keeping, and come straight back here.” 

“To be laid up with rheumatism for the whole of the coming 
winter! Oh! most unnatural sister, what is it you would have 
desired of me?” 

“You showed her great attention all this summer,’ 
Baltimore, as if thinking. 

“TI hope I showed a proper attention to all your guests.” 

“ You were very specially attentive to her.” 
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“To Miss Kavanagh, do you mean? with a puzzled air, 
“Ah! well, yes. Perhaps I did give more of my time to her 
and to Miss Maliphant than to the others.” 

“Ah! Miss Maliphant! one can understand ¢hai,” says his 
sister with an intonation that is not entirely complimentary. 

“Can one? Here is one who can’t, at all events. I confess 
I tried very hard to bring myself to the point there, but I failed. 
Nature was too strong for me. Good girl, you know, but—er— 
awful !” 

“We are not discussing Miss Maliphant, we were talking of 
Joyce,” icily. 

“ Ah true!” as if just awakening toa delightful fact. “And 
a far more charming subject for discussion, it must be allowed. 
Well, and what of Joyce—you ca// her Joyce? ” 

“Be human, Norman!” says Lady Baltimore with a sudden 
suspicion of fire in her tone. “ Forget to pose once in a way. 
And this time it is important. Let me hear the truth from you. 
She seems unhappy, uncertain, nervous. I /éke her. There is 
something real, genuine about her. I would gladly think, that— 
Do you know,” she leans eagerly towards him. “I have some- 
times thought you were in love with her.” 

“Have you? Do you know so have I,” with a frankness very 
admirable. “She is one of the most agreeable girls of my 
acquaintance. There is something very special about her. I’m 
not surprised that both you and I fell into a conclusion of that 
sort.” 

“Am I to understand by that——?” 

“Just the onething. That I am too poor to marry.” 

“With that knowledge in your mind, you should not have 
‘acted towards her as you did yesterday. It was a mistake, 
believe me. You should have come home alone, or else brought her 
back as your promised wife.” 

“Ah! what a delightful vista you open up before me, but 
what an unkind one too,” says Mr. Beauclerk, with a little 
reproachful uplifting of his hands and brows. “Have you no 
bowels of compassion? You know how the charms of domestic 
life have always attracted me. And to be able to enjoy them 
with such an admirable companion as Miss Kavanagh! Are you 
soulless, utterly without mercy, Isabel, that you open up to me a 
glorious vision such as that merely to taunt and disappoint me?” 
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“I am neither Joyce nor Miss Maliphant,”’ says Lady 
Baltimore, with ill-suppressed contempt. “I wish you would 
try to remember that, Norman, it would spare time and trouble. 
You speak of Joyce as if she were the woman you love, and 
yet—would you subject the woman you love to unkind 
comment? If you cared for Joyce, you would not have treated 
her as F 

“ Ah, if I did care for her,” interrupts he. 

, “Well, don’t you?” sternly. She has risen, and is looking 
down at him from the full height of her tall, slender figure, that 
now looks taller than usual. 

“Oh, immensely!” declares Mr. Beauclerk airily. “My dear 
girl, you can’t have studied me, not to know ¢hat ; as I have just 
told you I think her charming. Quite out of the common— 
quite.” 

“That will do,” shortly. 

“You condemn me,” says he, in an aggrieved tone that has 
got something of amused surprise in it. “Yet you know—you 
of all others—how poor adevil I am! So poor, that I do not 
permit even the idea of marriage to enter my head.” 

“Perhaps, however, you have permitted it to enter into hers! ” 
says Lady Baltimore. 

“Oh, my dear Isabel!” with a light laugh and a protesting 
glance. “Do you think she would thank you for that 
suggestion ? ” 

“You should think. You should /4zzk,” says Lady Baltimore, 
with some agitation. “She is a very young girl. She has lived 
entirely in the country. She knows nothing—nothing,” throw- 
ing outher hand. “She is not awake to all the intriguing lying, 
falsity,’ with a rush of bitter disgust, “ that belongs to the bigger 
world beyond—the terrible world outside her own quiet one here.” 

“ She zs quiet here, isn’t she?” says Beauclerk, with admirable 
appreciation. “Pity to take her out of it. Eh? And yet, so 
far as I can see, that is the cruel task you would impose on me.” 

“ Norman,” says his sister, turning suddenly and for the first 
time directly towards him. 

“Well, my dear. What?” throwing one leg negligently over 
the other. “It really comes to this, doesn’t it? That you want 
me to marry a certain somebody, and that / think I cannot 
afford to marry her. Then it lies in the proverbial nutshell.” 
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“The man who cannot afford to marry, should not afford 
himself the pleasures of flirtations,’ says Lady Baltimore, with 
withering decision. 

“No? Is that your final opinion. Good Heavens! Isabel, 
what a brow! What a terrible glance! If,” smiling, “you 
favour Baltimore with this style of thing whenever you dis- 
approve of his smallest action, I don’t wonder he jibs so often 
at the matrimonial collar. You advised me to think just now; 
think yourself, my good Isabel, now and then, and probably, 
you will find life easier.” 

He is still smiling delightfully. He flings out this cruel gibe 
indeed, in the most careless manner possible. 

“ Ah! forget me,” says she, in a manner as careless as his own. 
If she has quivered beneath that thrust of his, at all events she 
has had strength enough to suppress all signs of it. “Think— 
not of 4erv—I daresay she will outlive it—but of yourself.” 

“What would you have me do, then?” demands he, rising here 
and confronting her. There is a good deal of venom in his 
handsome face, but Lady Baltimore braves it. 

“IT would have you act as an honourable man,” says she, ina 
clear, if icy tone. 

“You go pretty far, Isabel, very far, even for a sister,” says 
he presently, his face, now, white with rage. “A moment 
ago I gave you some sound advice. I give you more now. 
Attend to your own affairs—which, by all accounts require a 
good deal of looking after—and /et mine alone.” 

He is evidently furious. His sister makes a little gesture 
towards the door. 

“Your taking it like this does not mend matters,” she says 
calmly, “it only makes them, if possible, worse. Leave me!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“AT SIXES AND SEVENS.” 


Pol. : ‘‘ What do you read, my lord ?” 

Ham. : ‘‘ Words, words, words.” 
SHE sighs heavily, as the door closes on her brother. A sense 
of weakness, of powerlessness oppresses her. She has fought so 
long, and for what? Is there nothing to be gained; no truth 
to be defended anywhere, no standard of right and wrong. Are 
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all men—al/l—base, selfish, cowardly, dishonourable? Her 
whole being seems aflame with the indignation that is consuming 
her, when a knock sounds at the door. There is only one 
person in the house who knocks at her boudoir door. To every- 
one, servants, guests, child, it is a free land; to her husband 
alone, it is forbidden ground. 

“Come in,” says she, in a cold, reluctant tone. 

“I know I shall be terribly in your way,” says Baltimore, 
entering, “but I must beg you to give me five minutes. I hear 
Beauclerk has returned, and that you have seen him. What 
kept him ?” 

Now Lady Baltimore—who, a moment ago had condemned 
her brother heartily to his face—feels, as her husband addresses 
her, a perverse desire to openly contradict all that her honest 
judgment had led her to say to Beauclerk. That sense of 
indignation that was burning so hotly in her breast as Baltimore 
knocked at her door, still stirs within her, but now its fire is 
directed against this latest comer. Who is he, that he should 
dare to question the honour of any man; and that there is 
annoyance and condemnation now in Baltimore’s eyes is not to 
be denied. 

“The weather,” returns she shortly. 

“a By your tone, I judge you deem that an adequate excuse 
for keeping Miss Kavanagh from her home for half a day and a 
night.” 

“There was a terrible storm,” says Lady Baltimore, calmly, 
“the worst we have had for months.” 

“If it had been ten times as bad, he should—in my opinion 
—have come home.” 

The words seem a mere repetition to Lady Baltimore. She 
had, indeed, used them to Beauclerk, herself—or some such—a 
few minutes ago. Yet she seems to repudiate all sympathy 
with them now. 

“On such a night as that? I hardly see why. Joyce was 
with an old friend. Mrs. Connolly was once a servant of her 
father’s, and he——” 

“ Should have left her with the old friend and come home.” 

Again her own argument, and again perversity drives her to 
take the opposite side—the side against her conscience. 

“Society must be in a very bad state, if a man must perforce 
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encounter thunder, rain, lightning—in fact, a chance of death 
from cold and exposure, all because he dare not spend one night 
beneath the roof of a respectable woman like Mrs. Connolly, 
with a girl-friend, without bringing down on him the censures of 
his entire world.” 

“You can, it appears, be a most eloquent advocate for the 
supposed follies of anyone but your husband. Nevertheless, I 
must persist in my own opinion that it was, to put it very 
charitably indeed, inconsiderate of your brother to study his own 
comfort at the expense of his—girl friend. I believe that is your 
way of putting it, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” immovably. She has so far given way to movement 
however, that she has taken up a feather fan lying near, and 
now so holds it between her and Baltimore that he cannot 
distinctly see her face 

“As for the world you speak of—it will not judge him as 
leniently as you do. It can talk. No one,” bitterly, “is as good 
a witness of that as I am.” 

“ But seldom,” coldly, “without reason.” 

“ And no one is a better witness of that than you are! That 
is what you would say, isn’t it? Put down that fan, can’t you ?” 
with a touch of savage impatience. “Are you ashamed to carry 
out your argument with me face to face ?” 

“ Ashamed!” WLady Baltimore has sprung suddenly to her 
feet, and sent the fan with a little crash to the ground. “Oh! shame 
of you to mention such a word.” 

“Am I to be for ever your one scape-goat? Now take 
another one, I beseech you,” says Baltimore with that old, queer, 
devilish mockery on his face that was never seen there until 
gossiping tongues divided him from his wife. “Here is your 
brother, actually thrown to you, as it were. Surely he will bea 
proof that I am not the only vile one amongst all the herd. If 
nothing else, acknowledge him se/fish. A man who thought 
more of a dry coat than a young—a very young—girl’s reputa- 
tion. Is that nothing? Oh! consider, I beseech you!” his 
bantering manner, in which there is so much misery that it 
should have reached her but does not—grows stronger every 
instant. “Even a big chill from the heavens above would 
not have killed 427, whereas we all know how a J/zttle breath 
from the world below can kill many a——” 
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“Oh! you can talk, talk, ¢a/k,” says she, that late unusual 
burst of passion showing some hot embers still. “But can 
words alter facts?” She pauses; a sudden chill seems to 
enwrap her. As if horrified by her late descent into passion she 
gathers herself together, and defies him once again with a cold 
look. “Why say anything more about it?” she says. “We do 
not agree.” 

“On this subject, at least, we should,” says he hotly. “I 
think your brother should not have left us in ignorance of Miss 
Kavanagh’s safety for so many hours. And you,” with a sneer, 
“who are such a martinet for propriety, should certainly be pre- 
pared to acknowledge that he should not have so regulated his 
conduct as to make her a subject for unkind comment to the 
county. Badly,” looking at her deliberately, “as you think of me, 
I should not have done it.” 

“No?” says she. It is a cruel—an unmistakably zusulting 
monosyllable. And, bearing no other word with it—is the more 
detestable to the hearer. 

“No,” says he loudly. “Sneer as you will—my conscience is 
at rest there, so I can defy your suspicions.” 

“Ah! there!” says she. 

“ My dear creature,” says he, “we all know there is but one 
villain in the world, and you are the proud possessor of him—as 
a husband. Permit me to observe however, that a man of your 
code of honour, and of mzzue for the matter of that—but I forget 
that honour and‘I have no cousinship in your estimation—would 
have chosen to be wet to the skin rather than imperil the fair 
name of the girl he loved.” 

“ Has he told you he loved her ?” 

“ Not in so many words.” 

“Then from what do you argue ?” 

“My dear, I have told you that you are too much for me in 
argument! I, a simple onlooker, have judged merely from an 
everyday observance of little unobtrusive facts. If your brother 
is not in love with Miss Kavanagh I think he ought to be. I 
speak ignorantly I allow. I am not, like you, a deep student of 
human nature. If too, he did not feel it his duty to bring her 
home last night, or else, to leave her at Falling and return here 
himself—I fail to sympathise with him. I should not have so 
failed her.” 
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“Oh! but you!” says his wife, with a little contemptuous 
smile. “ You who are such a paragon of virtue. It would not 
be expected of you that you should make such a mistake !” 

She has sent forth her dart impulsively, sharply, out of the 
overflowing fulness of her angry heart—and when too late, when 
it has sped past recall—perhaps repents the speeding ! 

Such repentances, when felt too late, bring vices in their 
train ; the desire for good, when chilled, turns to evil. The mind, 
never idle, if debarred from the best, leans inevitably towards 
the worst. Angry with herself, her very soul embittered within 
her, Lady Baltimore feels more and more a sense of passionate 
wrong against the man who had wooed and won her, and sown 
the seeds of gnawing distrust within her bosom. 

Baltimore’s face has whitened. His brow contracts. 

“What a devilish unforgiving thing is a good woman,” says 
he with a reckless laugh. “ That’s a compliment, my lady—take 
it as you will. What! are your sneers to outlast life itself. Is 
that old supposed sin of mine zever to be condoned ? Why—say 
it was a real thing, instead of being the myth it is. Even so—a 
woman all prayers, all holiness, such as you are, might manage 
to pardon it!” 

Lady Baltimore, rising, walks deliberately towards the door. 
It is her usual method of putting an end to all discussions of this 
sort between them—of terminating any allusions to what she 
believes to be his unfaithful past—that past that has wrecked 
her life. 

As a rule Baltimore makes no attempt to prolong the argu- 
ment. He has always let her go, with a sneering word perhaps, 
or a muttered exclamation—but to-day he follows her, and 
stepping between her and the door, bars her departure. 

“By heavens! you shai// hear me,” says he, his face dark with 
anger. “I will not submit any longer, in silence, to your insolent 
treatment of me. You condemn me, but I tell you it is 7 who 
should condemn. Do you think I believe in your present 
attitude towards me. Pretend as you will, even to yourself—in 
your soul it is impossible that you should give credence to that 
old story; false as it is old. No! you cling to it to mask the 
fact that you have tired of me.” 

“ Let me pass.” 


“Not until you have heard me!” With a light, but determined 
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grasp of her arm, he presses her back into the chair she has just 
quitted. 

“That story was a lie I tell you. Before our marriage, I 
confess, there were some things—not creditable—to which I 
plead guilty, but p 

“Oh! be silent!” cries she, putting up her hand impulsively 
to check him. There is open disgust and horror on her pale, 
severe face. 

“ Before, defore our marriage,” persists he passionately. “What! 
do you think there is no temptation—no sin—no falling away 
from the stern path of virtue in this life? Are you so mad or so 
ignorant as to believe that every man you meet could show a 
perfectly clean record of ——” 

“TI cannot—I wé// not listen,” interposes she, springing to her 
feet, white and indignant. 

“There is nothing to hear. I am not going to pollute your 
ears,” says he, with a curl of his lip. “Pray be reassured. 
What I only wish to say is, that if you condemn me fora few 
past sins, you should condemn also half your acquaintances. 
That, however, you do not do. For me alone, for your husband, 
you reserve all your resentment.” 

“What are the others to me?” 

“What am / to you, for the matter of that?” with a bitter 
laugh, “ if they are nothing, I am /ess than nothing. You 
deliberately flung me aside, all because——- Why, look here!” 
moving towards her in uncontrollable agitation, “say I had 
sinned above the Galileans—say that lie was true—say I had 
out-Heroded Herod in evil courses, still am I past the pale of 
forgiveness? Saint as you are, have you no pity forme? In 
all your histories of love and peace and perfection is there never 
acase of a poor devil of a sinner like me being taken back into 
grace—absolved—pardoned ? ” 

“To rave like this is useless; There is no good to be got 
from it. You know what I think, what I believe. You deceived 
—wronged Let me go, Cecil!” 

“ Before—defore,” repeats he, obstinately. “ What that woman 
told you since, I swear to you, was a most damned lie.” 

“T refuse to go into it again.” 

She is deadly pale, now, Her bloodless lips almost refuse to 
let the words go through them. 
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“You mean by that, that in spite of my oath you still cling to 
your belief that I am lying to you?” 

His face is livid. There is something almost dangerous 
about it, but Lady Baltimore has come of too old and good a 
race to be frightened into submission. Raising one small, 
slender hand, she lays it upon his breast, and with a little 
haughty upturning of her shapely head, pushes him from her. 

“T have told you I refuse to go into it,” says she, with superb 
self-control. “ How long do you intend to keep me here? When 
may I be allowed to leave the room ?” 

There is distinct defiance in the clear glance ‘she casts at 
him. 

Baltimore draws a long breath, and then bursts into a strange 
laugh. 

“Why, when you will,” says he, shrugging his shoulders. He 
makes a graceful motion of his hand towards the door. “Shall 
I open it for you? Buta word still let me say—if you are not 
in foo great a hurry! Christianity, my fair saint, so far 
as ever I could hear or read, has been made up of mercy. Now, 
you are merciless! Would you mind letting me know how you 
reconcile one——” 

“You perversely mistake me—I am no saint. , I do not ’”— 
coldly—* profess to be one. I am no such earnest seeker after 
righteousness as you maliciously represent me. All I desire is 
honesty of purpose, and a decent sense of honour—honour that 
makes decency. That is all. For the rest, I am only a poor 
woman who loved once, and was—/ow many times deceived ? 
—that probably I shall never know.” 

Her sad, sad eyes, looking at him, grow suddenly full of 
tears. 

“Isabel! My meeting with that woman—that time ”— 
vehemently—“in Town was accidental! I—— _ It was the 
merest chance——” 

“ Dow t!” says she, raising her hand, and with such a painful 
repression of her voice as to render it almost a whisper. “I have 
told you it is useless. I have heard too much to believe 
anything now. I shall never, I think,” very sadly, “ believe in any 
one again. You have murdered faith in me. Tell this tale of 
yours to someone else—someone willing to believe—to ”—with 
a terrible touch of scorn—“ Lady Swansdown, for example.” 
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“ Why do you bring her into the discussion ?” asks he, turning 
quickly to her. Has she heard anything? That scene in the 
garden that now seems to fill him with self-contempt. What 
a bétise itwas! And what did it amount to? Nothing! Lady 
Swansdown, he is honestly convinced, cares as little for him as 
he for her. And at this moment it is borne in upon him that 
he would give the embraces of a thousand such as she, for one 
kind glance from the woman before him. 

“I merely mentioned her as a possible person who might 
listen to you,” with a slight lifting of her shoulders. “A mere 
idle suggestion. You will pardon my saying that this has been 
an idle discussion altogether. You began by denouncing my 
brother to me, and now——’” 

“You have ended by denouncing your husband to me! As 
idle a beginning as an end, surely. Still, to go back to Beau- 
clerk. I persist in saying he has behaved scandalously in this 
affair. He has imperilled that poor child’s good name.” 

“ You can imperil names, too!” says she, turning almost 
fiercely on him. 

“Lady Swansdown again, I suppose,” says he, with a bored 
uplifting of his brows. “The old grievance is. not sufficient 
then ; you must have a new one. I am afraid I must disap- 
point you. Lady Swansdown, I assure you, cares nothing at all 
for me, and I care just the same amount for her.” 

“ Since when? ” 

“Since the world began—if you want a long date!” 

“ What a /iar you are, Baltimore!” says his wife, turning to 
him with a sudden breaking-out of all the pent-up passion 
within her. Involuntarily her hands clench themselves. She is 
pale no longer. A swift, hot flush has dyed her cheeks. Like 
an outraged, insulted queen she holds him a moment with her 
eyes, then sweeps out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘* Since thou art not as these are, go thy ways ; 
Thou hast no part in all my nights and days. 
Lie still—sleep on—be glad. As such things be 
Thouicouldst not watch with me.” 


LUNCHEON has gone off very pleasantly. Joyce, persuaded by 
Lady Baltimore, had gone down to it, feeling a little shy, and 
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conscious of a growing headache. But everybody had been 
charming to her, and Baltimore, in especial, had been very 
careful in his manner of treating her, saying little nice things to 
her, and insisting on her sitting next to him, a seat hitherto 
Lady Swansdown’s own. 

The latter had taken this so perfectly, that one might be 
pardoned for thinking it had been arranged beforehand between 
her and her host. At all events Lady Swansdown was very 
sympathetic, and indeed everybody scemed bent on treating her 
as a heroine of the highest order. 

Joyce herself felt dull—nerveless. Words did not seem 
to come easily to her. She was tired, she thought, and of 
course she was, having spent a sleepless night. One little 
matter gave her cause for thankfulness. Dysart was absent 
from luncheon. He had gone on a long walking expedition, 
Lady Baltimore said, that would prevent his returning home 
until dinner-hour—until quite eight o’clock. Joyce told herself 
she was glad of this—though zy she did of tell herself. At 
all events the news left her very silent. 

But her,silence was not noticed. It could not be, indeed, so 
great and so animated was the flow of .Beauclerk’s eloquence. 
Without addressing anybody in particular, he seemed to address 
everybody. He kept the whole table alive. He treated yester- 
day’s adventure as a tremendously amusing affair, and invited 
everyone to look upon it as he did. He insisted on describing 
Miss Kavanagh and himself in the same light as he had described 
them earlier to his sister, as the modern Babes in the Wood, 
Mrs. Connolly being the Robin. He made several of the people 
who had dropped in to luncheon roar with laughter over his 
description of that excellent innkeeper. Her sayings—her ap- 
pearance—her stern notions of morality that induced her to 
bring them home “personally conducted ”—the size of her 
waist—and her heart—and many other things. He was 
extremely funny. The fact that his sister smiled only when 
she felt she must, to avoid comment, and that his host refused 
to smile at all, and that Miss Kavanagh was evidently on thorns 
all the time, did not for an instant damp his overflowing 
spirits. 

* > * * . + “ 
It is now seven o'clock ; Miss Kavanagh, on her way ufstairs 
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to dress for dinner, suddenly remembering that there is a book 
in the library, left by her early in the afternoon on the central 
table, turns aside to fetch it. 

She forgets however what she has come for, when, having 
entered the room, she sees Dysart standing before the fire, 
staring apparently at nothing. To her chagrin, she is conscious 
that the unmistakable start she had made on seeing him, is 
known to him. 

“TI didn’t know you had returned,” says she awkwardly, yet 
making a courageous effort to appear as natural as usual. 

“No? I knew you had returned,” says he slowly. 

“It is very late to say good-morning,” says she witha poor 
little attempt at a laugh, but still advancing towards him and 
holding out her hand. 

“ Too late!” replies he, ignoring the hand. Joyce, as if struck 
by some cruel blow, draws back a step or two. 

“You are not tired, I hope?” asks Dysart courteously. 

“Oh no.” She feels stifled ; choked. A desire to get to the 
door, and escape—lose sight of him for ever—is the one strong 
longing that possesses her; but to move requires. strength, and 
she feels that her limbs are trembling beneath her. 

“Tt was a long drive, however. And the storm was severe. I 
fear you must have suffered in some way.” 

“T have not suffered,” says she, in a dull, emotionless way. 
Indeed, she hardly knows what she says, a repetition of his own 
words seems the easiest thing to her, so she adopts it. 

“No?” 

There is a considerable pause, and then 

“No! It is true! It is I only who have suffered,” says 
Dysart, with an uncontrollable abandonment to the misery that 
is destroying him. “I alone.” 

“You mean something,” says Joyce. It is by a terrible effort 
that she speaks. She feels thoroughly unnerved—unstrung. 
Conscious that the nervous shaking of her hands will betray her, 
she clasps them behind her tightly. “You meant something 
just now, when you refused to take my hand. But what? 
What ?” 

“You said it was too late,” replies he. “And I—agreed with 
you.” 

“That was not it!” says she feverishly. “There was more— 
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much more! T7ée// me,’—passionately—“ what you meant. 
Why would you not touch me? What am I to under- 
stand——? ” 

“That from henceforth you are free from the persecution of 
my love,” says Dysart deliberately. “I was mad ever to hope 
that you could care for me—still, I did hope. That has been 
my undoing. But now “ 

“Well?” demands she faintly. Her whole being seems 
stunned. Something of all this she had anticipated, but the 
reality is far worse than any anticipation had been. She had 
seen him in her thoughts, angry, indignant, miserable, but that 
he should thus coldly set her aside—bid her an everlasting 
adieu—be able to make up his mind deliberately to forget her 
—this had never occurred to her as being even probable. 

“Now you are to understand that the idiotic farce played 
between us two the day before yesterday is at an end. The 
curtain is own. It is over. It was a failure—neither you, nor 
I, nor the public will ever hear of it again.” 

“Is this—because I did not come home last evening in the 
rain and storm?” Some small spark of courage has come 
back to her now, she lifts her head and looks at him. 

“Oh! be honest with me here, in our last hour together,” 
cries he vehemently. “ You have cheated me all through—be 
true to yourself for once. Why pretend it is my fault that we 
part? Yesterday I implored you not to go for that drive with 
him, and yet—you went. What was I—or my love for you in 
comparison with a few hours’ drive with that lying scoundrel?” 

“It was only the drive I thought of,” says she piteously. “I 
—there was nothing else indeed. And you ; if;’—raising her 
hand to her throat as if suffocating—* if you had not spoken so 
roughly—so——” 

“Pshaw!” says Dysart, turning from her as if disgusted. To 
him, in his present furious mood, her grief, her fear, her shrink- 
ings, are all so many movements in the game of coquette, at 
which she is a past mistress. “Will you think me a fool to the 
end?” says he. “See here,’ turning his angry eyes to hers. 
“TI don’t care what you say. I know you now. Too late indeed 
—but still I £xow you! To the very core of your heart you are 
one mass of deceit.” 

: A little spasm crosses her face. She leans back heavily 
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against the table behind her. “Oh, no, 70,” 
so low as to be almost unheard. 
“You will deny, of course,’ says he mercilessly. “You 
would even have me believe that you regret the past—but you, 
and such as you mever regret. Man is your prey! So many 
scalps to your belt is all you think about. Why,” with an access 
of passion, “what am / to you ?—just the filling up of so many 
hours’ amusement—no more! Do you think all my eloquence 
would have any chance against ove of his cursed words? I 
might kneel at your feet from morning until night, and still I 
should be to you a thing of naught in comparison with him.” 

She holds out her hands to him in a little dumb fashion. 
Her tongue seems frozen. But he repulses this last attempt at 
reconciliation. * : 

“It is no good. None! Ihave no belief in you left, so you 
can no longer cajole me. I know that I am nothing to you, 
Nothing! If,’ drawing a deep breath, “if a thousand years 
were to go by, I should still be nothing to you, if 4e were near. 
I give it up. The battle was too strong for me. I am defeated 
lost, ruined.” 

“You have so arranged it,” says she in a low tone, singularly 
clear. The violence of his agitation has subdued hers, and 
rendered her comparatively calm. 

“You must permit me to contradict you. The arrangement 
is all your own.” 

“Was it so great a crime ‘> stay last night at Falling ?” 

“ There is no crime anywhere. That you should have made a 
decision between two men is not a crime.” 

“No! I acknowledge I made the decision-—but “4 

“ When did you make it?” 

“ Last evening—and though you——” 

“Oh! no excuses,” says he with a frown. “Do you think I 
desire them?” 

He hesitates for a minute or so, and now turns to her 
abruptly. “Are ydu engaged to him finally ?” 

“No.” : 

“No!” In accents suggestive of surprise so intense as to 
almost enlarge into disbelief. “You refused him then?” 

“No,” says she again. Her heart seems to die within her. 
Oh, the sense of shame that overpowers her. A sudden wild 
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terrible hatred of Beauclerk takes her into possession. Why, 
why, had he not given her the chance of saying yes, instead of 
no, to that last searching question ? 

“You mean—that he——” He stops dead short as if not 
knowing how to proceed. Then, suddenly, his wrath breaks 
forth. “And for that scoundrel, that fellow without a heart, 
you have sacrificed the best of you—your own heart! For 
him, whose word is as light as his oath, you have flung behind 
you a love that would have surrounded you to your dying day. 
Good Heavens! What are women made of? But——” He 
sobers himself at once, as if smitten by some sharp remembrance, 
and, pale with shame and remorse, looks at her. “Of course,” 
says he, “it is only one heartbroken, as I am, who would have 
dared thus to address you. And it is plain to me, now, that 
there are reasons why he should zot have spoken before this. 
For one tning, you were alone with him, for another, you are 
tired, exhausted. No doubt, to-morrow, he——” 

“ How dare you?” says she, in a voice that startles him—a 
very low voice, but vibrating with outraged pride. “ How dare 
you thus insult me? You seem to think—to think—that be- 
cause—last night—he and I were kept from our home by the 
storm——” She pauses ; that old, first odd sensation of choking 
now again oppresses her. She lays her hand upon the back of 
a chair near her, and presses heavily upon it. “You think I 
have disgraced myself,” says she, the words coming in a little 
gasp from her parched lips. “That is why you speak of things 
being at an end between us. Oh ‘ 

“You wrong me there,” says the young man, who has grown 
ghastly white. “Whatever I may have said, I——” 

“You meant it!” says she. She draws herself up to the full 
height of her young, slender figure, and, turning abruptly, moves 
towards the door. As she reaches it, she looks back at him. 


“You are a coward!” she says, in a slow, distinct tone, alive 
with scorn. “A coward!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* T have seen the desire of mine eyes, 
The beginning of love, 
The season of kisses and sighs, 
And the end thereof.” 


Miss KAVANAGH put in no appearance at dinner. “A chill,” 
whispered Lady Baltimore to everybody, in her kindly, sym- 
pathetic way, caught during that miserable drive yesterday. 
She hoped it would be nothing, but thought it better to induce 
Joyce to remain quiet in her own room for the rest of the even- 
ing, safe from draughts and the dangers attendant on the baring 
of her neck and arms. She told her small story beautifully, but 
omitted to add that Joyce had refused to come down-stairs, and 
that she had seemed so wretchedly low-spirited that at last her 
hostess had ceased to urge her. 

She had, however, spent a good deal of time arguing with 
her on another subject—the girl’s fixed determination to go 
home—“ to go back to Barbara ”—next day. Lady Baltimore had 
striven very diligently to turn her from this purpose, but all to 
no avail. She had even gone so far as to point out to Joyce 
that the fact of her thus leaving the Court before the expiration 
of her visit, might suggest itself to some people in a very un- 
pleasant light. They might say she had come to the end of her 
welcome there— been given her congé, in fact—on account of that 
luckless adventure with her hostess’ brother. 

Joyce was deaf to all such open hints. She remained ob- 
stinately determined not to stay a moment longer there than 
could be helped. Was it because of Norman she was going? 
No; she shook her head with such a look of contemptuous in- 
difference, that Lady Baltimore found it impossible to doubt 
her and felt her heart thereby lightened. Was it Felix ? 

Miss Kavanagh had evidently resented that question at first, 
but finally had broken into a passionate fit of tears, and when 
Lady Baltimore placed her arms round her, had not repulsed her. 

“ But, dear Joyce, he, himself, is leaving to-morrow.” 

“Oh, let me go home. Do not ask me to stay. Iam more 
unhappy than I can tell you,” said th2 girl brokenly. 

: 23° 
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“You have had a quarrel with him?” 

Joyce bowed her head irf a little quick, impatient way. 

“It is Felix then, Joyce; not Norman? Let me say I am 
glad—for your sake ; though that is a hard thing for a sister to 
say of her brother. But Norman is selfish. It is his worst fault, 
perhaps, but a bad one. As for this little misunderstanding with 
Felix, it will not last. He loves you, dearest, most honestly, 
You will make up this tiny——” 

“ Never !” said Joyce, interrupting her and releasing herself 
from her embrace. Her young face looked hard and unforgiving, 
and Lady Baltimore, with a sigh, decided on saying no more 
just then. So she went downstairs, and told her little tale 
about Joyce’s indisposition, and was believed by nobody. They 
all said they were sorry, as in duty bound, and perhaps they 
were, taking their own view of her absence; but dinner went off 
extremely well, nevertheless, and was considered quite a success. 

Dysart was presént, and was, apparently in very high spirits ; 
so high, indeed, that at odd moments his hostess, knowing a 
good deal, stared at him. He, who was usually so silent a 
member, to-night outshone even the versatile Beauclerk in the 
lightness and persistency of his conversation. 

This sudden burst of animation lasted him throughout the 
evening, carrying him triumphantly across the hour-and-a-half 
of drawing-room small talk, and even lasting till the more care- 
less hours in the smoking-room had come to an end, and one by 
one the men had yawned themselves off to bed. 

Then it died. So entirely, so forlornly as to prove it had been 
only a mere passing and enforced exhilaration after all. They 
were all gone; there was no need now to keep up the miserable 
farce—to seek to prevent their coupling her name with his, and 
therefore discovering the secret of her sad seclusion. 

As Dysart found himself almest the last man in the room, he 
too rose, reluctantly, as though unwilling to give himself up to 
the solitary musings that he knew lay before him; the self-up- 
braidings, the vague remorse, the terrible dread lest he had been 
too severe, that he knows will be his all through the silent 
darkness. For what have sleep and he to do with each other 
to-night ? 

He bade his host good-night and, with a pretence of \going 
upstairs, turned aside into the deserted library and, choosing a 
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book, flung himself into a chair, determined, if possible, to read 
his brain into a state of coma. 
* * * * * * * 

Twelve o'clock has struck, slowly, painfully, as if the old 
time-keeper is sleepy too, and is nodding over his work. And 
now, one—as slowly, truly, but with a startling brevity that pre- 
vents one’s dwelling on its drowsy note. Dysart, with a tired 
groan flings{down his book, and, rising to his feet, stretches his 
arms above his head in an utter abandonment to, sleepless 
fatigue that is even more mental than bodily. Ounce the subject 
of that book had been of an enthralling interest to him. To- 
night it boreshim. He has found himself unequal to the solving 
of the abstruse arguments it contains. One thought seems to 
have dulled all others. He is leaving to-morrow! He is leaving 
her to-morrow! Oh! surely it is more than that curt pronoun 
can contain. He is leaving, in a few short hours, his life, his 
hope, his one small chance of Heaven upon Earth. How much 
she had been to him, how strong his hoping even against hope 
had been, he never knew till now, when all is swept out of his 
path for ever. , 

The increasing stillness of the house seems to weigh upon him, 
rendering even gloomier his melancholy thoughts. How intoler- 
ably quiet the night is, not even a breath of wind is playing in 
the trees outside. On such a night as this ghosts might walk, 
and demons work their will. There is something ghastly in this 
unnatural cessation of all sound, all movement. 

“What a strange power,” says Emerson, “there is in silence.” 
An old idea, yet always new. Who is there who has not been 
affected by it—has not known that curious, senseless dread of 
spirits present from some unknown world that very young 
children often feel? ‘“ Fear came upon .me and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake,” says Job in one of his most dismal 
moments ; and now to Dysart this strange unaccountable chill 
feeling comes. Insensibly ; born of the hour and the silence 
only, and with no smallest dread of things intangible. 

The small clock on the mantelpiece sends forth a tiny chime, 
so delicate that in the broad daylight, with broader views in the 
listeners, it might have gone unheard. Vow it strikes upon the 
motionless air as loudly as though it were the crack of Doom 
Poor little clock! struggling to be acknowledged for twelve long 
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years of nights and days, now is your revenge—the fruition of 
all your small ambitious desires. 

Dysart starts violently at the sound of it. It is of importance, 
this little clock. It has wakened him to real life again. He has 
taken a step towards the door and the bed, the very idea of which 
up to this has been treated by him with ignominy, when—a 
sound in the hall outside stays him. 

An unmistakable step, but so light as to suggest the idea of 
burglars. Dysart’s spirits rise. The melancholy of a moment 
since deserts him. He looks round for the poker—that national, 
universal mode of defence when our castles are invaded by the 
“masked man.” 

He has not time, however, to reach it before the handle of the 
door is slowly turned—before the door is as slowly opened, 
and—— 

“ What is this ?” 

For a second Dysart’s heart seems to stop beating. He can 
only gaze spellbound at this figure, clad all in white, that walks 
deliberately into the room, and, seemingly, directly towards him. 
It is Joyce! “Joyce! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘*Sleep ; and if life was bitter to thee, pardon, 
If sweet, give thanks ; thou hast no more to live ; 

And to give thanks is good, and to forgive.” 
Is she dead, or still living? Dysart, calmed now indeed, gazes 
at her with a heart contracted. Great Heaven! how like death 
she looks, and yet—he knows she is still in the flesh How 
strangely her eyes gleam. A du// gleam andso passionless. Her 
brown hair—not altogether fallen down her back, but loosened 
from its hairpins, and hanging in a soft heavy knot behind her 
head—gives an additional pallor to her already too white face. 
The open eyes are looking straight before them, unseeing. Her 
step is slow, mechanical, unearthly. It is only indeed when she 
lays the candle she holds upon the edge of the table, the extreme 
edge, that he knows she is asleep, and walking in a dreamland 

that to waking mortals is inaccessible. 

Silently, and always with that methodical step, she moves 
towards the fireplace—and still a little further—until she stands 
on that eventful spot where he had given up all claim to her, and 
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thrown her back upon herself. 7Zeve is the very square on the 
carpet where she stood some hours ago. There she stands now. 
To her right is the chair upon which she had leaned in great bitter- 
ness of spirit, trying to evoke help and strength from the dead 
oak. Now—in her dreams, as if remembering that past scene, 
she puts out her hands a little vaguely, a little blindly, and, the 
chair not being where in her vision she believes it to be, she 
gropes vaguely for it in a troubled fashion, the little trembling 
hands moving nervously from side to side. It is a very sad 
sight, the sadder for the mournful change that crosses the face 
of the sleeping girl. The lips take a melancholy curve; the 
long lashes droop over the sightless eyes, a long, sad sigh escapes 
her. 


Dysart, his heart beating wildly, makes a movement towards 
her. Whether the sound of his impetuous footstep disturbs her 
dream, or whether the coming of her fingers in sudden contact 
with the edge of the table does it—who can tell—she starts and 
wakens. 

At first she stands as if not understanding, and then, with a 
terrified expression in her now sentient eyes, looks hurriedly 


around her. Her eyes meet Dysart’s. 

“Don’t be frightened,” begins he quickly. - 

“How did I come here?” interrupts she, in a voice panic- 
stricken. “I was upstairs; I remember nothing. It was only 
a moment since that I——__ Was I asleep?” 

She gives a hasty furtive glance at the pretty loose white gar- 
ment that enfolds her. 

“TI suppose so,” says Dysart. ‘“ You must have had some dis- 
turbing dream, and it drove you down here. It isnothing. Many 
people walk in their sleep.” 

“ But I, zever. Oh! what is it?” says she, as if appealing to 
him to explain herself to herself. “ Was,” faintly flushing, “any- 
one e/se here? Did anyone see me?” 

“Noone. They are all in bed; all asleep.” 

‘“‘ And you ?” doubtfully. 

“T couldn’t sleep,” returns he slowly, gazing fixedly at her. 

“I must go,” says she feverishly. She moves rapidly to- 
wards the door—her one thought seems to be to get back to her 
own room. She looks ill, unstrung, frightened. This new phase 
in her has alarmed her, What if, for the future, she cannot even 
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depend upon herself ?—cannot know where her mind will carry 
her, when deadly sleep has fallen upon her? It is a hateful 
thought. And to bring her here. Where Ze was! What power 
has he over her? Oh! the sense of relief in thinking that she 
will be at home to-morrow—safe with Barbara. 

Her hand is on the door. She is going. 

“ Joyce,” says Dysart suddenly, sharply. A\ll his soul is in his 
voice. So keenly it rings, that involuntarily she turns to him. 
Great agony must make itself felt, and to Dysart, seeing her on 
the point of leaving him for ever, it seems as though his life is 
being torn from him. In truth she zs his life, the entire happiness 
of it—if she goes through that door unforgiving, she will carry 
with her all that makes it bearable. 

She is looking at him. Her eyes are brilliant with nervous 
excitement ; her face pale. Her very lips have lost their 
colour. 

“Yes?” says she interrogatively, impatiently. 

“ T am going away to-morrow—I shall not——” 

“Yes, yes—I know. I am going too.” 

“T shall not see you again?” 

“T hope not—I think not.” 

She makes another step forward. Opening the door with a 
little light touch, she places one hand before the candle and 
peers timidly into the dark hall outside. 

“Don’t let that be your last word to me!” says the young 
man, passionately. “ Joyce, hear me! There must be some 
excuse for me!” 

“Excuse ?” says she, looking back at him over her shoulder, 
her lovely face full of a curious wonder. 

“Yes—yes! I was mad! I didn’t mean a word I said—I 
swear it! I—— Joyce, forgive me!” 

The words, though whispered, burst from him with a despair- 
ing vehemence. He would have caught her hand but that she 
lifts her eyes to his—such eyes! 

There is a little pause, and then : 

“Oh, no! Never—zxever!” says she. 

Her tone is very low and clear — not angry, not even 
hasty or reproachful. Only very sad and certain. It kills all 
hope. 

She goes quickly through the open doorway, closing it 
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behind her. The faint, ghostly sound of her footfalls can be 
heard as she crosses the hall. After a moment even this light 
sound ceases. Sheisindeed gone! It is all over!” 


* * * * * * * 


With a kind of desire to hide herself, Joyce has crept into her 
bed, sore at heart, angry, miserable. No hope that sleep will 
again visit her has led her to this step, and indeed, would sleep 
be desirable? What a treacherous part it had played when last 
it fell on her! 

How grieved he looked—how white! He was evidently 
most honestly sorry for all the unkind things he had said to 
her. Not that he had said many, indeed, only—he had Jooked 
them. And she, she had been very hard—oh! Zoo hard. How- 
ever, there was an end to it. To-morrow would place more 
miles between them, in every way, than would ever be recrossed. 
He would not come here again until he had forgotten her— 
married, probably. They would not meet. There shou/d have 
been comfort in that certainty, but alas! when she sought for it, 
it eluded her—it was not there. 

In spite of the trick Somnus had just played her, she would 
now gladly have courted him again, if only to escape from ever 
growing regret. But though she turns from side to side ina 
vain endeavour to secure him, that cruel god persistently denies 
her, and with mournful memories and tired eyes, she lies, 
watching, waiting for the tender breaking of the dawn upon 
the purple hills. 

Slowly, slowly comes up the sun. Coldly, and with a 
tremulous lingering, the light shines on land and sea. Then 
sounds the bursting chaunts of birds, the rush of streams, the 
gentle sighings of the winds through herb and foliage. 

Joyce, thankful for the blessed daylight, flings the clothes 
aside, and with languid step, and eyes, sad always, but grown 
weary too with sleeplessness and thoughts unkind, moves lightly 
to the window. 


Throwing wide the casement she lets the cool morning air 
flow in. 


A new day has arisen. What will it bring her? What cam it 
bring, save disappointment only, and a vain regret? Oh! why 
must she, of all people, be thus unblessed upon this blessed 
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morn? Never has the sun seemed brighter—the whole earth a 
greater glow of glory. 
‘* Welcome the lord of light and lamp of day. 
Welcome, fosterer of tender herbis green ; 
Welcome, quickener of flourish’d flowers’ sheen. 
* * * * * e * 
Welcome, depainter of the bloomit meads ; 
Welcome, the life of everything that spreads!” 

Yet to Joyce welcome to the rising sun seems impossible. 
What is the good of day when hope is dead? In another hour 
or two she must rise, go downstairs, talk, laugh, and appear 
interested in all that is being said—and with a heart at variance 
with joy—a poor heart, heavy as lead. 

A kind of despairing rage against her crooked fortune moves 
her. Why has she been thus unlucky? Why at first should a 
foolish, vagrant feeling have led her to think so strongly of one 
unworthy (and now hateful to her) as to prejudice her in the 
mind of the one really worthy. What madness possessed her ? 
Surely she is the most unfortunate girl alive! A sense of injus- 
tice brings the tears into her eyes, and blots out the slowly 
widening landscape from her view. 


‘* How happy some o’er other some can be ! ? 


Her thoughts run to Barbara and Monkton. Z7/ey are happy 
in spite of many frowns from fortune. They are poor 
—as Society counts poverty—but the want of money is not a 
cardinal evil. They love each other; and the children are 
things to be loved as well—dar/ing children! well grown, and 
strong, and healthy, though terrible little Turks at times—God 
bless them! Oh! that se could count herself as blessed as 
Barbara, whose greatest trouble is to deny herself this and that, 
to be able to pay for the other thing. No! to be poor is not 
to be unhappy. “Our happiness in this world,” says a writer, 
“depends on the affections we are able to inspire.” Truly she 
—Joyce—has not been successful in Aer quest. For if he had 
loved her, would he ever have doubted her? “Perfect love,” 
says the oldest, grandest testimony of all,“ casteth out fear.” And 
he had feared. Sitting here in the dawning daylight, the tears 
ran softly down her cheeks. 

It is a strange thing, but true, that never once during this whole 
night’s dreary vigil, do her thoughts once turn to Beauclerk. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


‘* O, there’s mony a leaf in Atholl wood, 
And mony a bird in its breast, 
And mony a pain may the heart sustain 
Ere it sab itsel’ to rest.” 


BARBARA meets her on the threshold,and draws her with loving 
arms into the dining-room. 

“T knew you would be here at this hour. Lady Baltimore 
wrote me word about it. And I have sent the chicks away to 
play in the garden as I thought you would like to have a 
comfortable chat just at first.” 

“ Lady Baltimore wrote ?” 

“Yes, dear. Just to say you were distressed about that 
unfortunate affair—that drive, you know—and that you felt you 
wanted to come back to me. I was glad you wanted that, 
darling.” 

“You are not angry with me, Barbara?” asks the girl, 
loosening her sister’s arms the better to see her face. 


“Angry! No, how could I be angry?” says Mrs. Monkton, 
the more vehemently in that she knows she had been very angry 
just at first. “It was the merest chance. It might have hap- 
pened to anybody. One can’t control storms !” 

“No—that’s what Mrs. Connolly said, only she called it ‘the 


’ 


ilimints, ” says Joyce, with quite a little ghost of a smile. 

‘ “Well, now you are home again, and it’s all behind you. And 
there is really nothing in it. And you must not think so much 
about it,’ says Barbara, fondling her hand. “ Lady Baltimore 
said you were too unhappy about it.” 

“Did she say that? What else did she say?” asks the girl, 
regarding her sister with searching eyes. What had Lady 
Baltimore told her? That impulsive admission to the latter last 
night has been troubling Joyce ever since, and now, to have to 
lay bare her heart again, to acknowledge her seeming fickleness, to 
receive Barbara’s congratulation on it, only to declare that this 
second lover has, too, been placed by Fate outside her life, 
seems too bitter to her. Oh, xo—she cannot tell Barbara. 

“Why, nothing,” says Mrs. Monkton, who is now busying 
herself removing the girl’s hat and furs. “What was there to 
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tell after all?” She is plainly determined to treat the matter 
lightly. 

“Qh, there is a good deal,” says Joyce, bitterly. “Why don’t 
you tell me,” turning suddenly upon her sister, “that you knew 
how it would be all along? That you distrusted that Mr. Beau- 
clerk from the very first, and that Felix Dysart was always 
worth a thousand of him?” There is something that is almost 
defiant in her manner. 

“ Because, for one thing I very seldom call him Felix,” says 
Mrs. Monkton, with a smile, alluding to the last accusation. “ And 
because, too, I can’t bear the ‘I told you so’ persons. You 
mustn’t class me with them, Joyce, whatever you do.” 

“T shan’t be able to do much more, at all events,” says Joyce, 
presently. “That’s one comfort, not only for myself, but to my 
family. I expect I have excelled myself ¢izs time. Well,” 
with a dull little laugh, “it will have to /ast—so ‘a 

“Joyce,” says her sister, quickly; “tell me one small thing. 
Mr. Beauclerk—he——” 

“Yes?” stonily, as Barbara goes on a rock. 

“You—you are not engaged to him ?” 

Joyce breaks into an angry laugh. 

“That is what you all ask,” says she. ‘‘ There is no variety; 
none. No, no, no; I am engaged to nobody. Nobody wants 
me, and I—— ‘I care for nobody, not I ; for nobody cares for 
me. Mark the heavy emphasis on the ‘for, I beg you 
Barbara!” 

She breaks entirely from her sister’s hold, and springs to her 
feet. 

“You are tired,” says Mrs. Monkton, anxiously, rising too. 

“Why don’t you say what you really mean ?” says Joyce, turn- 
ing almost fiercely to her. “Why pretend you think I am 
fatigued when you honestly think I am miserable, because Mr. 
Beauclerk has not asked me to marry him. No! I don’t care 
what you think. Iam miserable! And though I were to tell 
you over and over again it was not because of zm, you would 
not believe me, so I will say nothing.” 

“Here is Freddy,” says Mrs. Monkton, nervously, who has just 
seen her husband’s head pass the window. He enters the room 
almost as she speaks. 

“Well, Joyce back again,” says he, affectionately. He kisses 
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the girl warmly. “ Horrid drive you must have had through 
that storm.” 

“You, too, blame the storm, then, and not me,” says Joyce, 
with a smile. “Everybody doesn’t take your view of it. It 
appears I should have returned in all that rain and wind 


’ 


and——’ 

“Pshaw! Never listen to extremists,” says Mr. Monkton, 
sinking lazily into a chair. “They will land you on all sorts of 
barren coasts if you give ear to them. For my part, I never 
could see why two people of opposite sexes, if overcome by 
Nature's artillery, should not spend a night under a wayside inn 
without calling down upon them the socal artillery of gossip. 
There is only one thing in the whole affair,” says Mr. Monkton, 
seriously, “that has given me a moment’s uneasiness.” 

“ And that ?” says Joyce, nervously. 

“Is how I can possibly be second to both of them. Dysart, 
I confess, has my sympathies, but if Beauclerk were to appear 
first upon the field and implore my assistance, I feel I should 
have a delicacy about refusing him.” 

“Freddy,” says his wife, reprovingly. 

“Oh, as for ¢hat,” says Joyce, with a frown; “I do think men 
are the most troublesome things on earth,” she bursts out pre- 
sently. “When one isn’t loving them, one is hating them.” 

“How many of them at a time?” asks her brother-in-law, 
with deep interest. “Not more than two, Joyce, please. I 
couldn’t grasp any more. My intellect is of a very limited 
order.” 

“So is mine, I think,” says Joyce, with a tired little sigh. 
Monkton, although determined to treat the matter lightly, looks 
very sorry for her. Evidently she is out of joint with the whole 
world at present. 

“How did Lady Baltimore take it?” asks he, with all the 
careless air of one asking a question on some unimportant 
subject. 

“She was angry with Mr. Beauclerk for not leaving me at the 
inn, and coming home himself.” 

“Unsisterly woman! ” 

“She was quite right, after all,” says Mrs. Monkton, who had 
defended Beauclerk herself, but cannot bear to hear another take 
his part. 
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“ And, Dysart; how did Xe take it?” asks Monkton smiling. 

“T don’t see why he should take it any way,” says Joyce, 
coldly. 

“Not even with soda-water?” says her brother-in-law. “Of 
course, it would be too much to expect him to take it meat. You 
broke it gently to him, I hope.” 

“ Ah, you don’t understand Mr. Dysart,” says the girl, rising 
abruptly.. “7 did not understand him until yesterday.” 

“Ts he so very abstruse ?” 

“ Heis very insolent,” says Miss Kavanagh with a sudden touch 
of fire, that makes her sister look at her with some uneasiness. 

“TI see,” says Mr. Monkton, slowly. He still, unfortunately 
looks amused. “One never does know anybody until he or she 
gives way to a towering passion. So he gave you a right good 
scolding for being caught in the rain with Beauclerk. A little 
unreasonable, surely ; but lovers never yet were famous for their 
common sense. That little ingredient was forgotten in their 
composition. And so he gave you a lecture?” 

“Well, he is not likely to do it again,” says she slowly. 

“No? Then it is more than likely that I shall be the one to 
be scolded presently. He won't be able to content himself with 
silence. He will want to air his grievances, to revenge them on 
some one, and if you refuse to see him, / shall be that one. 
There is really only one small remark to be made about this 
whole matter,” says Mr. Monkton, with a rueful smile, “and it re- 
mains for me to make it. If you wé// encourage two suitors at 
the same time, my good child, the least you may expect is 
trouble. You are bound to look out for ‘breakers ahead,’ but 
(and this is the remark) it is very hard lines for a fourth and 
most innocent person, to have those suitors dropped straight on 
to him without a second’s notice. I’m nota born warrior; the 
brunt of the battle is a sort of gaiety that I confess myself un- 
suited for. I haven’t been educated up to it. I——” 

“ There will be no battle,” says Joyce, in a strange tone, “ be- 
cause there will be no combatants. For a battle there must be 
something to fight for, and here there is nothing. You are all 
wrong, Freddy. You will find that out after awhile. I havea 
headache, Barbara. I think,” raising her lovely but pained eyes 
to her sister, “I should like to go into the garden for a little bit. 
The air there is always so sweet.” 
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“ Go, darling,” says Barbara, whose own eyes have filled with 
tears. “Oh, Freddy,” turning reproachfully to her husband as 
the door closes on Joyce, “how could you so have taken her? 
You must have seen how unhappy she was. And all about that 
horrid Beauclerk.” 

Monkton stares at her. 

“So that is how you read it?” says he at last. 

“There is no difficulty about the reading. Could it be in 
larger print ? ” 

“Large enough, certainly, as to the unhappiness, but for 
‘Beauclerk, I should advise the printer to insert Dysart.” 

“Dysart? Felix?” 

“ Unless, indeed, you could suzgest a third.” 

“Nonsense!” says Mrs. Monkton, contemptuously. “She has 
never cared for poor Felix. How I wish she had. He is worth 
a thousand of that other: but girls are so perverse.” 

“They are. That is just my point,” says her husband. 
“Joyce is so perverse that she won’t allow herself to see that it 
is Dysart_she prefers. However, there is one comfort, she is 
paying for her perversity.” 

“ Freddy,” says his wife, after a long pause, “do you really 
think that?” 

“What? That girls are perverse?” 

“No, no! That she likes Felix best ?” 

“ That is indeed my fixed belief.” 

“Oh, Freddy!” cries his wife, throwing herself into his arms. 
“ How beautiful of you. I’ve always wanted to think that, but 
never could until now—now that——” 

“My clear judgment has been brought to bear upon it. 
Quite right, my dear, always regard your husband as a sort of 
demi-god, who——” 

“Pouf!” says she. “Do you think I was born without a 
grain of sense. But really, Freddy Oh! if it might be! 
Poor, poor darling! how sad she looked. If they have had a 
serious quarrel over her drive with that detestable Beauclerk 
—why—I——” Here she bursts into tears and with her face 
buried on Monkton’s waistcoat, makes little wild dabs at the 
air with a right hand that is only to be appeased by having 
Monkton’s handkerchief thrust into it. 

“What a daby you are!” says he, giving her a loving little 
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shake. “I declare you were well-named. The swift transitions 
from the tremendous ‘Barbara’ to the inconsequent ‘Baby’ 
takes but an instant, and exactly expresses you. A moment 
ago, you were bent on withering me; now I am going to wither 
you.” 

“Oh, no! don’t,” says she, half laughing, half crying. “ And 
besides, it is you who are inconsequent. You never keep to 
one point for a second.” 

“Why should I?” says he; “when it is such a disagreeable 
one. There, let us give it up for the day. We can write ‘To 
be continued’ after it, and begin a fresh chapter to-morrow.” 

* * * * x * 

Meantime, Joyce, making her way to the garden with a hope 
of finding there, at all events, silence, and opportunity for 
tbought, seats herself upon a garden chair, and gives herself up 
a willing prey to melancholy. She had desired to struggle 
against this evil, but it had conquered her, and tears rising 
beneath her lids are falling on her cheeks, when two small crea- 
tures emerging from the summer-house on her left catch sight 
of her. 

They had been preparing for a rush, a real Redshank, painted 
and feathered, descent upon her, when something in her sorrow- 
ful attitude becomes known to them. 

Fun dies within their kind little hearts. Their Joyce has 
come home to them—that is a matter for joy, but their Joyce 
has come home unhappy—that is a matter for grief. Step by 
step, hand in hand, they approach her and even at the very last, 
with their little breasts overflowing with the delight of getting 
her back, it is with a very gentle precipitation that they throw 
themselves upon her. 

And it never occurs to them either to trouble her for an ex- 
planation ; no probing questions issue from their lips. She is 
sorry, that is all. It is enough for their sympathies. Zoo much. 

Joyce herself is hardly aware of the advent of the little com- 
forters, until two small arms steal round her neck and she finds 
Mabel’s face pressed close against her own. 

“Let me kiss her too,” says Tommy, trying to push his 
sister away, and resenting openly the fact of her having secured 
the first attempt at consolation. 

“You mustn’t tease her, she’s sorry. She’s very sorry about 
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something,” says Mabel, turning up Joyce’s face with her pink 
palm. “Aven’t you, Joyce? There’s droppies in your eyes.” 

“ A little darling,” says Joyce brokenly. 

“Then I'll be sorry’ with you,” says the child, with all child- 
hood’s divine intuition, that to sorrow alone is to know a double 
sorrow. She hugs Joyce more closely with her tender arms, 
and Joyce, after a battle with her braver self, gives way, and 
breaks into bitter tears. 

“There now! you’ve made her cry right out! You're a 
naughty girl,’ says Tommy to his sister, in a raging tone, 
meant to hide the fact that he too, himself, is on the point of 
giving way ; in fact, another moment sees him dissolved in tears. 

“Never mind, Joycie. Never mind. We love you!” sobs 
he, getting up on the back of the seat behind her, and making 
avery excellent attempt at strangulation. 

“Do you? There doesn’t seem to be any one else then, but 
you!” says poor Joyce, pulling Mabel into her lap, and 
Tommy more to the front, and clasping them both to her with 
a little convulsive movement. 


Perhaps the good cry she has on the top of those two loving 
little heads does her more good than anything else could possibly 
have done. 


(To be continued.) 
er @7CGrx»c > ~~ 
On the 3nfluence of Music. 


By CHARLES WILLEBY. 
‘* Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 
O Music, thou divine, mysterious thing ?” 

THERE never was a time in the history of the world when life 
was so rapid and human emotion so complex, as it has been 
during the last century. The many discoveries and inventions, 
the increase of commerce, and the general circulation of thought, 
have given rise to abnormal combinations me changes of which 
the old world never dreamed. 

This has generated a peculiarly restless and feverish tempera- 
ment of life, especially noticeable in large cities. 

Can we then wonder that music should try to keep pace with 
these rapid developments in its own sphere—that of emction ? 
Music excites, expresses, regulates and relieves the life of emotion. 


24 
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These are a part of its functions and its uses. Good music 
possesses the power of controlling and influencing the emotions 
to a very large extent. The notion that music is only intended 
to please and tickle the ear is absurd, for the emotions, on lis- 
tening to the good performance of good music, are put through 
their various stages, and exercised in every way as much as the 
muscles of the athlete’s body by his exercises. 

The mere intellectual task of appreciating the technical form 
and excellence of a great musical work is no light one, and is 
highly refining. 

Music is no mere pastime, it holds to-day a distinct and clearly- 
defined position in the world of art, and is capable of exercising 
the most powerful and beneficial, as well as the most delightful, 
influence upon the cultured few, and upon the uncultured many. 

The Rev. Dr. Haweis, in speaking of the beneficial effect of 
music upon the lower classes, has said, “I have known the 
oratorio of the ‘ Messiah’ draw the lowest dregs of Whitechapel 
into a church to hear it, and during the performance sobs have 
broken forth from the silent and attentive throng. Will anyone 
say that for these people to have their feelings for once put 
through such a noble and long-sustained exercise as that could 
be otherwise than beneficial? If such performances of both 
sacred and secular music were more frequent, we should have 
less drunkenness, less wife-beating, less spending of summer 
gains, less winter pauperism. People get drunk because they 
have nothing else to do; they beat their wives because their 
minds are narrow, their tastes brutal, their emotions, in a word, 
ill-regulated.” 

If music could be heard amongst the lower orders to as great 
an extent as some of the low literature with which they beguile 
their spare hours, and of which there is an ever abundant supply, 
is read, I venture to say we should be able to show a large 
decrease in crime. 

Music can impart only good impulses, whereas men and boys, 
who feed their intellect upon this low class of literature are 
prompted to commit the crimes, and indulge in the vices, which 
they read about. : 

The good effect of music is shown to great advantage among 
the lower class of Germans, who, after their day’s labour, instead 
of spending hours in some pot-house, enjoy their harmless lager 
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beer whilst listening to the sounds of music. It is natural that 
man should have pleasure, but it is not natural that man should 
enjoy such brutal exhibitions as prize-fights, and such like en- 
tertainments. Music could be made the means whereby to wean 
the people from low and demoralizing pleasures. 

One of our great men is reported to have said, “Give me the 
making of a nation’s ballads, and I care not who makes its laws.” 
Now, exaggerated as this doubtless is, it is in a great sense 
true, and the power of the impressions made on people by the 
aid of music is very great. 

The expulsion of a band of tyrants from Athens has been 
ascribed to the influence of an ode which was a universal 
favourite with the people, and the violent sentiments associated 
with some well-known airs incited the populace to many of the 
atrocities which were committed during the French Revolution, 
whilst the loyal spirit maintained in our Army and Navy is 
always stimulated by our national airs. 

Many people are wont to look upon recreation as a mere 
frittering away of time, whereas it can, if properly used, be made 
to do us more good than anything in the world. 

The word itself is significant of its benefits. Re-creation, a 
creating anew of the mind or body as the case may be. What 
kind of recreation can one give to the weary mind of a man, 
who has many thoughts and business cares, more refining and 
beneficial than music? In the words of Shelley, “whatever 
strengthens and purifies the affections, enlarges the imagination 
or adds spirit to sense, is useful.” 

Music does all of these, besides which it is useful in many other 
ways. It stimulates the ideas, and it is the mortal enemy of 
ennui. Who could suffer from ennui if they have a love of music ? 
And it is a fact that this weariness, not-knowing-what-to-do sort 
of feeling, is responsible for many foolish actions, which we 
should never have thought of had our minds been occupied. 

How great a mistake many people make over the word 
“classical,” as applied to music. Everything they hear, or rather 
which they don’t take the trouble to follow (and consequently 
cannot hear, in the true sense of the word), which has not a 
catchy tune, they immediately say is too classical for their taste. 
“That sort of thing is all very well for people who understand 
music—it is too heavy for me. Give me something with a tune.” 

24* 
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NowI maintain that there is not such a thing as music absolutely 
without tune, and if it is not always clearly defined on first hear- 
ing it is nevertheless there, though, as is the case with much of our 
music of to-day, it is so woven and interwoven with beautiful 
and complex harmonies, that they, by the sheer force of their 
intrinsic beauty, so to speak, obtrude themselves before the 
melody. As to good music only being suitable for musicians, 
we have it on the authority of Dr. Hanslick, the eminent critic, 
and professor of musical history in the University of Vienna, 
that “Music had a much more direct effect upon the ancient 
nations than it has upon us. To-day the feelings of the layman 
are affected most, those of an educated artist least, by music. 
The moral of influence of tones increases in proportion as the 
culture of the mind and character decreases. The smaller the 
resistance offered by culture, the more does this power strike 
home, and it is well known that it is on savages that music 
exerts its greatest influence.” Whether the great critic was jus- 
tified in going so far as to say that music exerts its greatest 
influence on savages is certainly open to question, for were that 
the case we should be obliged to rank many clever and eminent 
men with the said savages. 

Let us look into his statement that “the smaller the resistance 
offered by culture the more does this power strike home”; he 
would seem in a certain degree to be correct. The effect of a 
Beethoven symphony must come as a greater revelation to one 
entirely unacquainted with the art than to one who is familiar 
with its higher technicalities, but it will resolve itself merely into 
a matter of surprise rather than appreciation. Let us suppose 
two persons, representing the educated and the uneducated in 
music, seated side by side, about to listen to the performance of 
a great musical work, new to both. Would not the musician 
have the greatest and more lasting impression made upon him ? 
I think there can be no doubt upon the point. 

Certain it is that he would more readily grasp the beauties 
and finish of the work, and this being so would have a great 
advantage over the person who did not, insomuch that he would 
be impressed both by the technical beauties and general effect 
of the work. 

Yet, upon the whole, perhaps the most really enviable partaker 
of musical felicity, the one in whom the pleasure is most pure 
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for himself and least selfish for others, is he who has no stake 
of vanity or anxiety in the matter, but who sits at overture, sym- 
phony or chorus with closed eyes and swimming senses, bright- 
ening at major keys, saddening at minors, smiling at modulations, 
he knows not why, and then goes forth to his work next morn- 
ing with steady hand and placid brow, and hums every now and 
then some little snatches that he has retained, which have im- 
pressed him the most. Of the great effect caused by music, on 
musicians, we have ample testimony. 

Cherubini, on first hearing a symphony of Haydn, was so 
greatly excited that it forcibly moved him from his seat. He 
trembled all over, his eyes grew dim, and this condition continued 
long after the symphony was ended. 

Berlioz, speaking of himself, says, “ While hearing certain 
pieces of music, my vital forces seem at first to be doubled. I 
feel a delicious pleasure in which reason has no part ; the habit 
of analysis itself then gives rise to admiration ; the emotion 
growing in the direct ratio of the energy and grandeur of the 
composer’s ideas, soon produces a strange agitation in the circu- 
lation of the blood. My arteries pulsate violently. Tears which 
usually announce the end of the paroxysm, often indicate only a 
progressive stage, which is to become much more intense. In 
this case, there follow spasmodic contractions of the muscles, 
trembling in all the limbs, a total numbness in the feet and hands, 
partial paralysis of the optic and auditory nerves—I can no longer 
see—I can hardly hear—vertigo. . . . almost swooning. . . .” 

Many instances might also be quoted of the wonderful effect 
experienced not only by musicians, but by persons not connected 
with music in any way. 

For example, let us take the great Italian poet Alfieri. He 
gives in his memoirs the following account of the wonderful 
effect which music had upon him. 

“ This varied and enchanting music sank deep into my soul, 
and made the most astonishing impression on my imagination ; 
it agitated the inmost recesses of my heart to such a degree, that 
for several weeks I experienced the most profound melancholy, 
which was not, however, wholly unattended with pleasure. I 
became tired and disgusted with my studies, while at the same 
time, the most wild and whimsical ideas took such possession of 
my mind, as would have led me to pourtray them in the most 
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impassioned verses, had I not been wholly unacquainted with 
the true nature of my own feelings. It was the first titne music 
had produced such a powerful effect upon my mind. I had 
never experienced anything similar, and it long remained 
engraven on my memory. I am fully convinced that nothing 
acts so powerfully upon the mind as all species of music, and 
particularly the sound of female voices. Nothing excites more 
various and terrific sensations. Thus the plots of the greatest 
number of my tragedies were either formed while listening to 
music, or a few hours afterwards,” 

Are we then to call such men as these, savages? It is not 
surprising that vocal music should have a greater effect than 
instrumental upon the generality of people, when we take into 
consideration that the human voice is the oldest as well as the 
most beautiful organ in existence; and that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the music are frequently, to a great extent, assisted 
by the words to which it is wedded. I am speaking now of 
poetry—not of the conglomerate compositions yclept “words” to 
which much of our music is set now-a-days. 

Good poetry wedded to good music, gives us a perfect whole. 
Nevertheless, each of these arts is better alone than together, and 
the good effect produced by their perfect combination is at the 
expense of the purity of each individual art. Music alone, if it 
be good, is in every way capable of expressing the composer’s 
thoughts. 

Then it is that we get beautiful music, inspired in the 
mind of the composer by some definite idea, and this idea 
expressed in his music, that is if he be a true musician. Let us 
now divide the kinds of music given to us into three classes. 
First, that which emanates from some inspiration in the mind of 
the composer, and develops the more fully and beautifully in 
accordance with the genius and musical culture of the man as 
he writes. Secondly, that which is written and wedded to 
words, where the object of the composer is, to write in sympathy 
with, and assist to picture to the listener the ideas expressed in 
those words. Thirdly, that which is written without any fixed 
idea, and which is merely the outcome of prodigious labour and 
study. Of these three kinds of music we have examples, though 
of the first and second kinds not so many as one might wish 
for ; of the third species I may say we have an abundance. 
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Now let us take the effect produced upon an ordinary English 
amateur by these three species. By the first, be the hearer 
artist or dullard, he cannot but be impressed—he is made to think 
—his mind must receive the impression of the music in the form 
of some picture. That picture will doubtless be in, accordance 
with his natural sympathies and culture, and finally he is imbued 
with the idea that he has been listening to something beautiful, 
even though he cannot put the ideas received into definite 
expression. With the second species he is delighted, for he can- 
not but see the perfect unity acquired by the words and music. 
Take for a simple example, some soft, sensuous and slow swing- 
ing lullaby or cradle song. Here we have words which call up 
a picture of tranquillity and repose, and we have probably music 
with a slow and perfectly even undulating rhythm, which is 
thoroughly in harmony with the idea which one conjures up 
from the words, and so it is in the case of a sea-song, where we 
have inspiring words set to inspiring and invigorating music, and 
there are numerous other examples of the same sort of thing, 
where, in each case, we have music in thorough sympathy with 
the words. 

Now to come to the third species. That which is written 
without inspiration or idea, and which is merely the outcome 
of hard technical study. Of this kind, we, in England, seem to 
have, as J have said, an abundance. The Englishman is in- 
variably persevering. The average Englishman who determines 
to become a musician, or rather to make music his profession 
(no matter what degree of natural talent he may have), thinks it 
all sufficient if he places himself under the tuition of a good 
master for harmony and counterpoint, and devotes himself to 
five or six hours’ study per day. With regard to the study, he 
is right, for no amount of natural gifts can make a composer, in 
the true sense of the word, unless he cultivate those gifts, and to 
do this he must devote a great amount of time to technical study. 

But out of the hosts of men who make music their study and 
profession, how many are there who have that great and rare 
natural gift of melody and appreciation of sound which is also 
indispensable to the composer? Very, very few. We listen to 
bar after bar of complicated harmonies, transitions and modu- 
lations, and in the case of those who strive after originality, most 
startling and alarming rhythms, with the result that we are greatly 
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bored, and the main impression which is left upon our minds is 
regret that the man who has so much perseverance to have 
acquired such a mastery of the technique of musical form and 
composition, did not utilise his time and labour in acquiring 
that of some useful trade. There are hundreds of composi- 
tions of this latter class published in London year after year, 
and I believe sold or they would not be published. Do the 
people who buy them understand them, or do they buy them 
because they don’t understand them? Of course, we know that 
a great number of our musical amateurs rely upon the dicta of 
their wise and never-failing newspaper critics, who greatly assist 
them not only in selecting their music but in giving their 
opinions on their music. I cannot refrain from mentioning a 
little episode (though doubtless familiar to many) which occurred 
recently anent a certain composition of a certain young composer 
who has lately come much before the public and who has un- 
doubted talent. He had occasion to publish ina London magazine 
a cycle of songs. These, of course, came under the eagle eye of 
the critic. One of the songs in question seemed to the critic to be 
more exquisitely beautiful and original than the others, probably 
(as events proved) because it was utterly unintelligible to him. 
He accordingly gave forth through the medium of his 
journal, in extravagant praise of the composition. “How 
beautiful was the ending of the song, so uncommon, indeed, it 
seemed to him to open up a new train of thought entirely, etc., 
etc.” and so forth. In very truth he was right; it must have 
opened up an exceedingly new train of thought, albeit hardly in 
the direction he had looked for, as in a late number of the 
magazine, the editor announced that this song had, through an 
unfortunate mistake on the part of the printer or binder (I 
forget which) been published with the end in the middle, and 
the middle in the end, or something to this effect. I don’t think 
this could be beaten for an exposé of some of the irrepressible 
humbug to which we are subjected in the way of musical 
criticisms. In this case, of course, the composer happened to be 
a talented musician, but in others, where neither the composer 
nor the critic know what they are writing, we have numerous 
examples of this kind of thing. 
But to return to our subject. 
Instrumental music may almost be compared to an universal 
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language. It does not, like vocal music, require the aid of words 
to make itself understood in the same sense and manner amongst 
all civilized communities on the face of the globe, and exercises the 
same influence on the heart and soul of nations differing the most 
widely, according to the object which the composer has in view. 

For example, dance music is everywhere felt as a challenge to 
dance, solemn, serious music impresses one with solemnity, soft, 
flowing harmonies excite soft sensations, wailing or weird notes 
call forth sympathy and sadness, while the sublime tones of the 
organ will call forth our greatest devotional feelings. 

There is no more convincing proof how thoroughly music is 
the language of our feelings, how closely interwoven with our 
whole being, than the reflection in how many ways, and to what 
different purposes it is supplied. One may be almost daily con- 
vinced of this. We hear a Christian congregation proclaiming 
the glory of God in songs of praise; we see the troops exer- 
cised to the sound of military music, or the solemn, wailing 
tones of the mourning music of a military funeral mingled with 
the muffled beat of the drum. We go to a ball and see the 
numerous dancers moving to the perfect rhythm of the dance 
music. In fact, we invoke its aid for the worship of our God, 
to carry on our wars, to amuse ourselves in society, even to 
bury our dead. Therefore who shall say that music is not 
in every way indispensable in all the circumstances of this 
life ? 

The grand object and highest prerogative of all the fine arts 
is or ought to be the same: to present images of power, beauty 
and sublimity, capable of expanding, refining, or elevating the 
mind, and of exciting passions, feelings, affections or emotions, 
corresponding with those which the most striking scenes in 
nature, or the most touching passages of human existence might 
call up. Thus it is with music. 

She is not pure to the pure only, she is pure to all. If 
poetry and painting have their hundreds, music has her thou- 
sands. Nevertheless, it is almost impossible to form any theory 
of the class of minds most susceptible to the influence of music. 
There are no signs by which we can say, one man has music in 
his soul, and another has not. 

Voltaire is said to have been a hater and despiser of the art 
and Dr. Johnson did not know one tune from another, neverthe- 
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less he stated that “music was the only sensual pleasure without 
vice.” On the other hand George III. delighted in music, so did 
Henry VIII., while Oliver Cromwell bade a musician ask of him 
what favour he pleased. There is no system of judgment. At 
most there are some who are indifferent, or fancy themselves so, 
as much from want of opportunity as from taste ; some who 
don’t care for bad music, and never hear good. 

There are amateurs of every grade, some proficient on one 
instrument, others infatuated of one performer, some who listen 
ignorantly, others intelligently, others again who care for no 
music but their own—from the last named spare us. Nothing 
proves more strongly the angelic purity of music than the very 
tender age at which the mind declares it. No art has had such 
early proficients. 

The readiness with which the memory lends itself to the 
service of music is another phenomenon peculiar to her. We 
hear a few bars of a melody—we think we have heard it before. 
Where? Then it suddenly dawns upon us, and the whole 
picture rises up—we see the player or the singer, perhaps one 
very dear to us—maybe dead—or far away, and with a sigh we 
dismiss the picture. There is no such pitiless invoker of the 
ghosts of the past as one bar of a melody that has been 
connected with them. There is no such a sigh escapes from the 
heart as that which follows in the train of some musical 
reminiscence. Just a bar will have been sufficient to turn our 
thoughts into a channel entirely different from that which they 
were pursuing when we heard it. 

But do not let us mistake this for the influence of the music 
itself—it is not. It is the association of that certain song or 
piece with a certain person or episode that has influenced our 
emotions—not in any way the quality of the music, for the 
result would be the same, were the music good or bad. The 
music surrenders itself unreservedly to the memory, and the 
phenomenon is neither more nor less than the association of ideas. 

There is an instance of an air called the “ Ranz des Vaches,” 
so dear to the Swiss, that it was forbidden under the pain of 
death to play it to the Swiss troops when in foreign lands, as it 
immediately drew tears from them, and frequently caused those 
who heard it to desert or die of what is called “ maladie du 
pays,” so ardent a desire did it excite in them to return to. their 
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country. There is nothing in the music to account for this 
astonishing effect, for it is most wild and uncouth, therefore, we 
can very easily conclude that it was due to the past memories and 
associations recalled by the tune. There is no doubt that in a 
case like this the emotions aroused in each man by this music 
are identical, but are the emotions aroused in two men by a 
piece of music, devoid of association of any kind, identical ? 
Providing the men be of the same temperament and disposition 
Yes, but such is not the case should they be the opposite of 
each other. Music is in itself expressive of the same emotion 
to all alike, but a man having a noble, unselfish, and reverent 
character will have very different feelings aroused within him 
than a man whose instincts are naturally low and immoral. 
Music will give to a man what he is capable of receiving in the 
way of emotion, and if his natural instinct be good he will be greatly 
assisted thereby. There are yet many people who will tell us 
that the influence of music and the drama is an immoral one. 
A few years back they would have been horrified at being asked 
to sit down to dinner with a professional singer or violinist, 
whereas now such is far from being the case. 

It cannot but be admitted that a person whose vocation is 
that of a professional musician (I mean a public performer, not 
a teacher of music) has much to contend with, in that if he bea 
man of any standing his name is in the hands of the public to 
do with what they will, that is, of course, so far as regards his 
private life. He may be intemperate, dishonest, immoral, any- 
thing ; it will not affect his coming forward on the platform, and 
playing as beautifully as ever. And so long as he does that the 
public is content. Thus many faults in a famous public player 
and singer are condoned, and entirely merged in the halo of 
popularity which surrounds them. The knowledge that such 
is so, does not tend to make them better than their neighbours. 
And seeing that this is the case are we not justified in making a 
certain allowance for a circumstance which is in no way their 
own doing? 

That the life of a successful artist is full of peril cannot be 
denied, albeit to not so great an extent now-a-days as formerly. 
The reason of this amelioration is not far to seek. In the first 
place the musical artist of to-day is more highly paid, and in 
the second, their social position is vastly superior to what.it-was 
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formerly. Again, if an artist be an artist in the true sense of the 
word, and feels inspired by the music of which he or she (as the 
case may be) is the exponent, the effect of this ennobling 
influence should be to strengthen the moral health rather than 
to deteriorate it. Our good singers in England, like our good 
composers, are very few and far between. They also in a great 
measure fall into the same error as the would-be composers. A 
woman has a liking for singing, she has probably an artistic 
leaning, she has, moreover, not improbably, a strong love of 
admiration—and where can a woman receive more than as a 
public singer? But in many cases she has no voice. Oh, but, 
she argues to herself, that need not deter me, I can easily acquire 
that. She accordingly places herself under a master with a 
great reputation and a correspondingly great price, hoping 
thereby to acquire that minor detail, a voice. 

She, like the composer, studies hard, and devotes her entire 
energies to her art. She again, like the composer, probably 
succeeds (if she be possessed of an ordinary amount of brain) 
in obtaining a proficiency in its technique. If she be fortunate 
enough to appear at a good concert, people say, “What a 
delightful singer! so refined, etc., etc.” and she probably there- 
from takes a foremost place in her profession. If she be the 
fortunate possessor of a foreign jaw-breaking name, she is 
rendered thereby doubly attractive. 

Now both in this case and in that of the composer this striving 
after mastery of the technique of the art is commendable—very 
much so—and we are doubtless indebted to some of these 
charmingly refined singers for much enjoyment, but that they 
should rank before a singer with a glorious voice, well-produced, 
and well-trained, is a thing that would only happen in London. 
And this practice is becoming more common every day. Girls 
and also men (though in the latter case the number is not so 
great) having absolutely xo voice, determine to take up singing 
as a profession, and do so, owing to this craze for ultra refine- 
ment on the part of the public, to the detriment of those vastly 
their superiors in voice and musical talent. That which is most 
essential in a singer, dramatic instinct and musical ability, is 
entirely overlooked if she have pretty little ways, and can make 
use of taking effects. 

It would be obviously unfair to credit all concert-goers with 
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such folly, but that there are many such is patent to anyone who 
has had experience of concerts in England. 

We should be thankful that the odious system of demanding 
encores is gradually dying out. There are too few of our 
musical artists who recognise that music is the art which 
employs sound as a medium of artistic expression, and it ap- 
propriates the phenomena of sound to the purposes of poetry, 
and has a province of its own in many respects analogous to, 
but yet wholly distinct from, that of each of the other arts. 

Nevertheless we have made great and worthy strides in the 
progress of music in England of late,and yet we do not seem able 
to develop a national school of English music, unless we take 
the English after-dinner drawing-room ballad as a sample, and 
I almost think if we are driven to such a dire extremity as this, 
we had better give up all pretence of being a musical nation. 

We have in England doubtless a number of most talented 
musicians—but how many of them write English music? The 
greater part of the works which emanate from our most eminent 
composers are purely German in style. 

There naturally arises then the question, “ Shall we ever 
develop a national music?” The reform of elementary teaching 
alone is not sufficient to make us a musical nation, that is as 
regards creativeness. 

It is necessary in the first place that we should have a recog- 
nised centre for the development of the great amount of talent 
which there doubtless is lying practically dormant in our midst. 
Why should our young composers need to study in Germany, to 
there become impregnated with Germanisms, so to speak, which 
they consciously or unconsciously give to us in their com- 
positions? One or two of our first English musicians have made 
great efforts in the direction of avoiding this, but it is not in this 
way alone that the much coveted end will be attained. That 
which would be of more assistance than anything would be a sub- 
stantial Government grant. But our legislators cannot grasp the 
fact that a national school of music is of as great importance to the 
nation as a National Gallery of Pictures towards which thousands 
of pounds are voted. It is only by Government stepping forward 
with substantial aid that we shall ever approach such institutions 
as the Paris Conservatoire or the Leipsic Gewandhaus. If this 
were so, and we had a great musical institution worked on 
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proper principles, it could in the first place undertake a compre- 
hensive system of weeding, which is much required in the musical 
profession. Persons whose only merit consists in foreign names 
and a very limited command of English, would be at a discount, 
and consequently the tone and standard of the profession would 
be elevated. Every musician undertaking to teach should be 
required to hold a certificate of proficiency from this head centre 
of music. 

Substantial scholarships could be founded, and a fund insti- 
tuted for the pensioning of musicians too old to work. Our 
Royal Academy and Royal College are both on the right track, 
and the former is assisted to a certain small extent by official 
funds. This then could form an admirable nucleus for our 
national school. When this is done we may in time develop a 
national music, with characteristics entirely its own. 

There is no country at the present time whose music is so 
devoid of a national characteristic flavour as England. It is 
very easy to recognise a French melody when we hear it, and 
the Russian, Polish, Spanish, Norwegian, Italian, and even 
Scotch and Irish, music all have their unmistakable characteristics. 
England also, in the days of Purcell and Arne, had a true, 
healthy characteristic about its music, which was equally unmis- 
takable. But now where do we get this in recent English 
compositions? It has entirely died away, and unless something 
is done in the right direction to revive this, we are on a fair way 
to lose that which is all important to a nation desirous of boast- 
ing of its national music. That this certain informal style of 
melody peculiar to most nations should be preferable to any 
other to the people of those respective nations, is not more sur- 
prising than that the language of one people should differ from 
that of another. But there is something sufficiently interesting 
in this peculiarity of style which characterises the music of one 
nation to such an extent as to give it an individuality sufficiently 
dominant to distinguish it from any other—to justify us in look- 
ing into the causes of it. 

Now every thought having affinity with an existent feeling, 
has a corresponding expression in the look or gesture of the 
person conceiving it. If therefore there be in particular nations 
or persons, anything that gives a peculiarity or individuality to 
their feelings or thoughts, it seems. reasonable to expect that 
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their feelings would be more or less expressed by their coun- 
tenances. 

This (though there may of course be exceptions) is generally 
true of the visible signs of our feelings and is no less so of the 
audible. We can have no more striking example of this than 
that given us in the music of Frederic Chopin. We are told in 
a masterly essay on this great genius of the pianoforte, written 
by Henry T. Finck, that, “Chopin inherited that national melan- 
choly of the Poles, which causes them even to dance to tunes in 
minor keys, and which is commonly attributed to the long- 
continued political oppression under which they suffered.” This 
therefore it must have been, that caused that degree of melan- 
choly and thoughtfulness which is so vividly reflected in the 
music of the Polish master. Let us look at this question from 
another point of view. Suppose a man to be under the 
influence of any definite feeling, joy—or sorrow; were he to 
compose a poem, would not his work in a great measure exhibit 
the state of his feelings when writing? Or say if a musician 
under some sorrow were to essay the composition of a lively air, 
would he succeed? It does not seem probable. Every feeling 
suggests ideas congenial to its own nature, and the compositions 
of the musician or poet must necessarily be impregnated with 
the ideas that were occupying his mind when working. This I 
think in a great measure accounts for the failures of many 
musicians to write certain music “to order.” A man who has 
made music the study of a life-time and who has a ready supply 
of artificial forms at his command may, with their aid and that of 
much practice, attain a species of mechanical dexterity, and 
write music more or less suitable to given actions, or expressing 
any vividly pronounced emotions, such as terror, excitement or 
the like, by the force of this, or sheer command of the technique 
of his art—but such work must appear forced and vulgar when 
compared with the music of the man who actually feels what he 
writes. If we therefore take it for granted that the different 
feelings and emotions cause the individual within whom they are 
created to give expression to them in his music, we shall be able 
to some extent to account for the distinct peculiarities of the 
music of different nations. Harmony, having its principle in 
nature, must to a great extent be common to all nations. 
Therefore we may take it that it is “melody” which will mark 
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the character of a national music. The melody of a nation will 
depend to some extent upon its language. It is an easy matter 
to conceive that some languages may be better adapted for 
melody, may in short be more musical than others. A language 
composed of soft and mellifluous words, and possessing at the 
same time a regular and frequent accentuation, is plainly the 
language of song, and of all countries having a claim to this 
that which has the greatest is Italy. The frequent concurrence 
of the vowels in the Italian language cause the words to blend 
together and make the sentences soft and flowing. Vocal music 
existed long before instrumental, it must therefore have owed its 
origin to the different ways of expressing sense by sound. This 
is exemplified in the music of the Greeks, the rhythm of which is 
simply the measure formed by the variety of combination of 
long and short syllables, which their language was particularly 
qualified to afford, and the more flowing and poetical the com- 
binations, the more pleasing and melodious would be the music 
adapted to them. Ifthe prosody of a language be bad—if it be 
irregular, it is difficult to form in it combinations which shall 
have an agreeable effect upon the ear, or dispose of its sounds so 
as to produce anything approaching to rhythm or poetry. 
Seeing that this is the case it is not to be wondered at that some 
of the Italian masters have produced such beautiful melodies. 
Italy may be said to be the superior of all countries, as regards 
melody, though hardly in any other respects. Let us look for a 
moment at the music of the great Rossini. His melody is truly 
beautiful, and he shows himself to be a master of harmony, so 
far as it pleased him to penetrate into its mighty depths, but 
turn for a moment from the work of this Italian master to that 
of the giant Beethoven. Here we have, in addition to melody, a 
wondrous and thorough comprehension of the science of music, 
which makes us /ee/, whilst the other merely causes us to “sen- 
timentalize.” 

There is no doubt that the English language is much more 
akin to the German than to the Italian, and it will never be 
possible to sing so sweetly in either of the former as in the latter, 
but the English language lends itself to dramatic effect quite 
as readily as does the Italian. And the demand for dramatic 
singers is rapidly becoming greater. Our increasing acquaint- 
ance with the music of Richard Wagner and that of the modern 
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French opera school, has doubtless done much to cause this. 
Wagner demands that the singer express not only sweet senti- 
ments, but all dramatic emotions, whether they be agreeable 
or disagreeable, and this dramatic music is slowly but surely 
obtaining an enormous influence, far greater than that obtained 
by the Italian school. It uses music as a direct means of 
emotional expression, whereas the Italians delight in music and 
worship it merely as a series of beautiful sounds, not having any 
definite meaning in themselves. 

That its progress is slow is not to be wondered at seeing that 
the emotions to be expressed being sometimes complex, the 
music which they call forth in the mind of a musician is doubly 
so to one whose feelings and emotions are not so highly culti- 
vated. Perhaps the hearer is oppressed with a sense of heavi- 
ness ; but if he reserve his judgment of the music until he has 
heard it two or three times it will gradually develop its meaning, 
and afford him far more enjoyment ultimately than that which 
is so plain and straightforward as to please him greatly at first 
hearing. By this means the taste in music as in other things 
becomes cultured and develops accordingly, until one finds that 
music that pleased them once has no longer the same charm for 
them, owing to the development of their ideas. This is as it 
should be, and the abundance of opportunities which we now 
have in England of listening to good performances of good 
music, will eventually unconsciously influence all connected with 
them, be they artists or listeners, and that influence let us hope 
will tend not only to enlighten our views, and enlarge our under- 
standing, but to do more than this—to make us more romantic. 
That is what we want more than anything else, in these matter- 
of-fact days, and music can give it to us. She can transport us 
into a sphere where selfishness and worldliness have no part to 
play, she can give us pleasure we cannot account for, and con- 
jure from within us feelings which we cannot reason upon, and 
therefore cannot fail to exercise upon us an influence at once 
healthful and refining. 
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PART IIl.—continued. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* Love is enough though the world be a-waning 

And the woods have no voice but the voice of complaining, 
Though the sky be too dark for dim eyes to discover 

The goldcups and daisies fair blooming thereunder, 

Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a dark wonder, 
And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed over, 

Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall not falter, 

The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the loved and the lover. 


‘* Wherewith will ye buy it, ye rich who behold me ? 
Draw out from your coffers your rest and your laughter, 
And the fair-gilded hope of the dawn coming after, 
Nay, this I sell not, though ye bought me and sold me, 
For your house stored with such things, from threshold to rafter. 


‘* Love is enough: oh ye who seek saving, 
Go no further ; come hither ; for have we not found it? 
Here is the house of fulfilment of craving ; 
Here is the cup with the roses around it ; 
The world’s wound well healed, and the balm that has bound it 
Cry out for he heedeth, fair love that led home.” 
—WILLIAM Morris. 


RAHERE wanted to be alone; it is a hard matter to find a 
place where one can think undisturbed in the middle of London, 
he first thought of the solitudes of the British Museum, but 
changed his mind, and wandering into St. James’ Park, walked 
slowly up and down the frozen pathways. 

He began to understand for the first time in his life what was 
meant by despair ; he realised that he had been able to take his 
ruin so coolly, only because it was so complete. 

He had learned when parting with Peggie a few nights 
before, almost at the very moment of parting with her, why she 
had all along so steadily refused a merely pleasant, friendly 
reconciliation, why she had been so willing to leave him at the 
first, why she had said he had made her utterly miserable. It 
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was because she had found out there was something better than 
what either was giving the other, and she found that she could 
not be satisfied with less than the best. 

She had found, too, that she was capable of giving the best, 
and that he was not; he was too shallow, too purposeless, too 
idly, carelessly eager for the pleasure of her love to face the 
sorrow or the sacredness of it. 

She had done well, most well, to refuse his half-hearted plea 
for an easy reconciliation. Had she done otherwise, had she 
been content that they should “like each other a little,” as he 
had said, he might never have desired more, or learned how far 
that little fell short of what might have been. Only it was a 
pity that now, when he had learned his lesson, when he was 
ready to ask for all she could give—ready to give her the best 
that God had given him, ready to take the pain of love with the 
blessing—it was too late; he had had the chance of love, and 
had missed it. There had been atime when the door of this 
woman’s heart had stood open before him, for him to come and 
go as he would, only somehow it had come about that one 
day he had shut himself out for ever, not for any great reason, 
but simply because he had an irritable habit of slamming doors. 

How often, in half blind, half idle, recklessness men and 
women kill, with their trifling failings, love which their great 
faults could not shake or weaken. — 

What was to come next? His future, as he looked at it, was 
a blank; he had failed in love, and he had failed in ambition. 
It did not occur to him that to have seen how he had failed in 
love was almost to ‘retrieve the failure, nor it did not occur to 
him that the efforts Dorrington had made to cement his connec- 
tion with the 7hree Sides had been in themselves a proof that 
he was worth his price anywhere, and would certainly get it 
with a little patience ; he was absolutely hopeless. 

What was to come next? Would it be possible for him to go 
back to his own town, to the friends and relations who had 
never thought anything much of him, and who would be so 
delighted to find their estimate of him the true one, that they 
would certainly put him in the way of earning a living somehow ? 

But no, that idea was not to be entertained fora moment, mere 
living was not worth having at sucha price. No, Life was not 
worth half the senseless efforts men made to retain it. Life at 
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its best was well worth having, life as a gift to be enjoyed ; but life 
at its worst—life as a tyrant to be served, fought for, and fed at 
all costs, in spite of broken hearts and failed hopes—was a curse. 

Then why go on serving this tyrant whom he hated, when 
freedom was so easy to gain? Why go on fighting a losing 
battle, for prizes not much worth the winning, when it was so easy 
to reach the level where there was no struggle to rise, no fearing 
to fall, the silence where no sneering nor blaming voices could 
follow him ? 

He began to walk slowly homewards, stopping when he 
reached a street where there were shops to make two small 
purchases. It was getting late in the afternoon, and the wind 
was colder than ever. 

When he reached his rooms they looked bright and cosy; 
there was a big fire in the grate, and the sight of it, the mere 
sense of warmth and bodily comfort, made him hesitate. 

IIe took one of his little parcels, and rewrapping it in stronger 
paper, directed a label and carefully tied it on, then he sat down 
by the fire to think. 

Was he really in earnest? Why not? What did the thing 
come to when one thought it over seriously? There would be 
a paragraph or two in the papers ascribing his act to overwork. 
Dorrington would know better. Dorrington would perhaps feel 
a little remorse, a little shame. No, he would not; though he 
would say the act was unaccountable, because Mr. Rahere had 
just agreed to continue to sub-edit the Zhvee Sides at a largely 
increased salary ; he would pretend so much friendly regret, that 
people would say old Dorrington was not half a bad sort after 
all. Old Dorrington’s leathern conscience would not be aroused 
into anything like vivacity, though he drove half the journalists 
in London to suicide. 

Suicide ? The word had anunpleasant sound. Was he really 
in earnest? His hand travelled half unconsciously to that other 
litt'e parcel, half unconsciously he took out the revolver it con- 
tained and loaded it, still not quite sure whether he was in earnest 
or not. 

But the cold strength of the iron decided him. The thing 
could be done so easily, and there was nothing else to do; why 
this freezing silent friend, who could speak so well if bidden, 
was the last refuge left him, the last friend and the truest. 
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Well, well, it was a pity, but he had played his stake and had 
lost, and there was an end of it all. 

Yes, he meant it in earnest now, and he raised the revolver. 

How black Peggie’s eyelashes were against her shell-pink face ! 

What made him think of that? What made him see her so 
very plainly just at that moment? What was she to him now, 
except another reason for death? Another reason! Why she 
was the chief cause that had led to this end; failure where he 
had deserved success he might have borne, but the failure that 
was the result of his own unworthiness was another matter. 

But the thought of Peggie disturbed him, his hand dropped, 
and he began to walk slowly up and down the room. 

It was a pity he and Peggie had not got on better together, 
a great pity; what glorious times they had had before they were 
married—before they were engaged—before life grew serious for 
either of them. How sweetly her fair face had lit up in the 
old days when she was going to say anything mischievous, how 
pretty she had looked when she had smiled, how tender when 
she blushed—and that time when he had first kissed her! It 
was a pity that all this was so far past. 

He walked restlessly to and fro, thinking of Peggie. Think- 
ing idly, as he might have done before his awakening to the 
seriousness of love. Not thinking how this woman’s soul had 
been for a time in his keeping, and how ill he had kept such a 
trust, but dwelling on that time when he had kissed her first, and 
wondering how it happened that her eyelashes were so black, 
when her hair was so fair—not very exalted thoughts, but then 
his was not a very exalted nature. 

Yes, Peggie was very sweet, wonderfully sweet, and she would 
have loved him, only the cup of his heart had been too shallow 
to hold the full measure of love she would have given, so all had 
been wasted, lost past remedy. 

But he would have liked to see Peggie once again—to quarrel 
with her once again. 


Another chance, if he might have another chance ! 

But it was too late to hope for another chance now. Chances 
never come to a man after he has learned how to profit by 
them. 


‘« Even a fool can be wise too late.” 
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Rahere could not remember where the line came from, but it 
suited his case ; he was so very wise now and it was so very 
much too late 

Well, the revolver was his best wisdom now. Where was it? 
Oh, in his hand all the while ; well, now for it. 

He paused in his walk, and turned. Peggie was standing in 
the doorway of his room. 

He was startled to find that the sight annoyed him, but 
Peggie of his thoughts had been so sweet, Peggie of real life was 
apt to be so aggravating. 

“What do you want?” he said almost harshly, and without 
any greeting. “Why have you come here ?” 

“T have come because I am in trouble.” 

“ Ah,” he said bitterly, “that is as it should be; you have 
come to the right place; we are of one mind at last, Peggie, for 
I am in trouble too, come in and close the door.” 

Peggie obeyed him. Looking at her, he saw that for the first 
time since he had known her, she looked weak and afraid; she 
closed the door with nervous haste and came towards him 
hesitatingly, weakness and appeal showing in every movement. 
The sight softened him at once, but he waited for her to speak. 

“J am very much distressed, so I have come to you ; you must 
help me.” 

“T am sure I willif I can,” he said kindly. ‘“ What is it?” 

She moved a step or two nearer, but did not speak. He 
slipped the revolver underneath some papers on the table, and 
waited. 

“Well,” he said after a long pause. 

“You know that dear boy, the one with the blue eyes?” 

The question turned asidehis impulseof amiability in a moment. 

“David? Yes; what of him? Has someone been giving 
him black eyes for a change? I have felt very like doing it 
once or twice myself.” 

The flippancy irritated her quite as much as he had intended 
it should. 

“Tf you are going to be hateful ” she began. 

“My dear child, how should I know what I am going to be 
till [hear yourstory? What about the boy? I remember him.” 

The big tears rushed up into her eyes; she looked appealingly 
at her husband. 
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“T have made poor David wretched.” 

“Have you? Well, he is not the first man you have made 
wretched, is he Peggie?” 

“Ah, but this time it was quite my fault, altogether my 
fault.” 

“T don’t doubt it. You may remember I warned you what 
was likely to happen.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” she said impatiently. “It would have 
happened all the same if you had not warned me. You were 
always saying foolish things to me, how was I to know that this 
particular foolish thing was true?” 

“Tell me what has happened.” 

“T really only wanted to help him—to be his friend. _I had 
told him at the first that I could never marry anybody, and I 
truly thought that he believed me, but I did want to have him 
for a friend, because I liked him so—he was so good and so nice. 
I thought that I could help him, and keep him out of mischief, 
and now——” She stopped short, almost sobbing. “ And now 
—oh, it hurts me so—it hurts me so! he was so ashamed—that 
was what I could not bear. He did not reproach me, he said 
nothing bitter or angry, but—he is such a good boy, and he was 
so ashamed. ‘It should not have happened if I had known you 
were married, Mrs. Rahere,’ he said, and that was all—but, oh! 
I shall never forget how ashamed he looked.” 

“It is very bad, Peggie,’ said Rahere, speaking kindly again 
now, for he saw that she was truly suffering, and the sight of 
suffering always touched him, “but I don’t see what is to be 
done—how I am to help you, I mean. I think he is a good boy, 
as you say; and if so he will get over it. You won't see him 
again ?” 

“He won’t want to see me again ; he is too shocked, too dis- 
appointed in me.” 

“ Because if you were to let him know what good reason you 
had for refusing to have anything to do with me, he would not 
blame you. I mean that though he would understand that you 
are out of his reach, he would not lose faith in you—in all 
womanhood—which is the same thing for him just now, pro- 
bably, and then, even if he does suffer, it won’t do him any per- 
manent harm.” 

“No,” she said, slowly, “I wouldn't help him, or defend 
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myself that way. Besides, I sha’n’t see him for a long while ; he 
is going home to his mother.” 

“Well, I am sure you did not mean any harm,” Rahere said, 
still kindly. “ Let us hope the poor fellow realises that already 
for his own sake. I am very sure of it. I think it was only 
thoughtlessness on your part. It is only that you won’t or, per- 
haps, can’t, quite realise how dangerous you are. I haven’t any 
right to scold you, Peggie, but, even if I had, I don’t think I 
should want to scold you.” 

“ Ah, but that is not the worst.” 

“There is something more ?” 

“Yes, something far worse. Oh, I am so bitterly ashamed 
of myself. Two such dreadful things could not have happened 
in one day if I had not been to blame. Oh, why are you so nice 
when I don’t deserve it, and hateful when I am trying to be good, 
you always were so, when we were together. Ifyou look at me 
so kindly, how can I tell you? ” 

“You don’t expect me to get into a rage until I know what it 
is to beabout, do you? I often have before, I daresay, but I am 
wiser now. Besides, I fancy I am not going to get into a rage 
with you at all this time.” 

“You know Mr. Dorrington ?” 

“Very well, indeed—even better than when, as you may re- 
member, I warned you against him.” 

“T did not pay any attention to your warning.” 

“No? Well, that was natural, perhaps.” 

“He came to see me to-day, and he said—he said just the 
same things as my poor boy, only he said them differently, very 
differently. When poor David spoke, I was only sorry for him, 
and ashamed that I had disappointed him so; but when this 
wretch spoke to me I felt on fire with anger and shame. I told 
him to be silent, for 1 was a married woman, and he said—-—” 

She broke off short. She seemed on fire then, her face flamed 
so, and her eyes so flashed. 

“Well?” said Rahere. 

“He said—he said that did not matter at all.” 

She stopped, breathless with the humiliation of the memory. 
Rahere laughed a little. Not unkindly, nor mockingly, rather 
because it seemed so absurd that anyone should say such a 
thing to Peggie, and because Dorrington must have had a 
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second severe shock to his nervous system that day—because 
—well, he did not exactly know why, only the idea was not 
quite so utterly new to him as it was to Peggie. 

For it was utterly new to her. Oh, yes, she had heard of sin, 
and seen it. We have all heard of fire, and seen it; we are 
familiar with it as an existing fact, but our theoretical know- 
ledge of it does not make the pain less when we find ourselves 
too near it and are scorched. Peggie knew quite well that there 
were wicked people in the world, chiefly in the columns of news- 
papers. She had heard clergymen preach against sin, she had 
prayed against it herself, speaking of it, and understanding it 
vaguely, even in her prayers. She was well aware that sin 
existed, but this was the first time that sin had, as it were, 
crossed over her threshold, appeared before her face to face, as 
something to be met with her own strength—pushed back by her 
own hands, and she was frightened. She looked up astonished 
at her husband’s laugh, wondering a little why it pleased him. 

“Is itnot dreadful ?” she said, “ most dreadful and shameful ? 
Oh! I see well that I deserved it, or it could not have come 
about that I had to listen to two such appeals in one day. It 
hurt me, what poor David said, but what I heard from this other 
man—oh! that degraded me!” 

“What did you say to him, Peggie? ” 

“Everything I could think of. I-told him plainly what he 
was—what I thought of him. I told him that the very sight of 
him, now I knew what he was, revolted me. I told him that I 
was your wife, and that I was coming to you.” 

Rahere laughed again. It was by no means what a husband 
ought to have thought at sucha time, but the idea occurred 
to him that he should have liked very much to have been present 
at the interview. 

“What do you want me to do or say, Peggie? It will really 
be a pleasure to me to help you if I can.” 

“Oh!” she came a step or two nearer, “don’t be polite, and 
cold, and hateful—you know what I want.” 

“T assure you, Peggie, that I don’t. If I did I would do it— 
really I would.” 

Still a step or two nearer. 

“ You are very stupid, then. I know I am a wretched, self- 
willed, ill-tempered girl——’” 
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“You are,’ he said; “I don’t deny it ; what then?” 

“We were very miserable together——” 

“We were,” he cried, with sudden energy, “and we are still 
more miserable apart. Life is an utter failure for both of us. 
Let us make an end of this nonsense, Peggie—let us make an 
end of everything.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tam ruined!” he went on, excitedly, “ruined and in debt, 
and you don’t find the world a very pleasant place—sin where 
ycu looked for friendship, shame where you meant help—failure 
everywhere. Let us go out of it altogether. Come, what do you 
say?” 

“What are you saying? Iam frightened.” 

She grasped his arm with such force that the papers on 
which his hand lay were displaced, and she saw the revolver. 

“Ah! What is that?” she cried. “What does that mean?” 

He seized it with the same uncontrolled excitement. 

“ All I have left!” he cried. “I got it for myself, but I won’t 
grudge you your share in it, my dear. I offered to share wealth 
and fame with you when I thought that I had them both, and 
you refused—you won't refuse all the help I can give you now? 
It will be best for both of us to go. We might have loved each 
other, but we failed. My prospects are ruined, and you never 
had any. Your friends are a grief to you—but I have one true 
friend left. Shall he make peace between us at last? It will 
be so easy, and so quick. Come, Peggie, what do you say?” 

He raised the revolver, she sprang back a pace or two, and 
gave a little scream. 

“ Oh, Steve, don’t ; it might go off.” 

He broke into a laugh, the tragedy was at an end. He drew 
the charges promptly, and dropped the revolver. 

“Well,” he said, “and what next ?” 

She came back to him, and laid her hand on his arm again. 

“Don’t you see?” she said. “Why do you make me say it? 
Steven, I must stay with you. I can’t go away again, I dare 
not, I am not fit to be trusted by myself. Think of the harm 
I have done, the danger I have been in! You ought never to 
have let me go. You ought to have remembered it was your 
duty as much as your right to make me stay. Make me stay 
now, Steve. Can’t you put up with me? I know that I am 
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hateful, and I know that you are just as hateful. I know that 
we did not get on together, we shan’t get on any better now I 
dare say, but we got on worse apart. Can’t you learn to have 
patience with me, and teach me to have faith in you? Steve, I 
think we loved each other, though we did make each other 
miserable. Let us try being miserable together again, since as 
you say yourself, we are so much more miserable apart.” 

“That’s what I have been wanting all along,” he said, “but I 
have only just learned how much I wanted it.” 

“Really? Steve. Really? And will you try to be nice to 
me?” 

“Yes. That is, if you will own that you wanted me all the 
time, as much as I wanted you. Coine, Peggie, confess it, 
whether you did or not. I don’t want to have you taunting me 
every time we quarrel, with the statement that it was I who 
wanted the reconciliation, not you.” 

“ Steve,” she cried reproachfully, “ you don’t think I shall ever 
say unkind things like that to you again?” 

He laughed. 


“T’m deadly sure of it, Peggie. I’d bet anything you like that 
you are making just such civil speeches to me as that within 


two months.” 

She flashed one angry glance at him, and then drew nearer. 

“Well,” she hesitated, “well, what matter if I do say such 
things? We shall both know they are not true.” 

He took one of her hands, and drew her nearer yet. 

“ T suppose we are not going to stand and make friends three 
feet apart,” he said. 

She did not resist, but just as her golden head was dropping 
on his shoulder, she noticed the revolver again, and he felt her 
shudder. 

He dropped it into a drawer, and locked the drawer; the 
movement drew her attention to the other parcel. 

“ What is that?” she said; “it is directed to me.” : 

“Yes,” he said, and blushed—men blush very effectively, 
sometimes. 

She looked at him curiously, and then unfastened the parcel. 

A little pair of pink silk shoes lay before her. When she 
saw them she blushed too—and her eyes grew very tender. 

“ Steve,” she said softly, “did you really think——” 
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He nodded. 

“Yes, I bought the shoes at one place, and the revolver next 
door.” 

“You thought of me, t#en ? Were you really going to kill 
yourself ? ” 

“T don’t know. I really thought I was.” 

“You won’t ever think of such a thing again ?” 

“No. You have given me something much better to think 
about.” 

They were silent for a moment or two, then he spoke again. 

“Well, dear, we understand each other at last. We know 
we shall make each other miserable, but we are resolved to be 
miserable together and make the best of it.” 

* And we will each promise to forgive the other ? ” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he answered. “I don’t 
see the use of it, since we love each other, faults and all.” 


Some few days later, Rahere, who was coming out of the 
Temple Station, found himself face to face with Dorrington. 


“ Ah,” said the latter, with a clumsy effort to look as if the 
encounter was not uncomfortable, “I am glad I met you. I have 
something to say. Come inside, will you ?” 

They stood just inside the entrance. Dorrington seemed tc 
Rahere to have something of a crushed and bewildered air 
about him, he looked almost apologetic. 

“T had something to say,” he repeated uneasily, “and I did 
not care abodut coming to your rooms.” 

“Yes?” said Rahere, inquiringly, and understanding that he 
meant. that he did not come because he knew that Peggie was 
there. 

“You called me a blackguard the other day, Rahere, and I did 
not seem to mind much.” 

“No?” said Rahere carelessly. “That is because you are 
such a blackguard, you sce.” 

“T didn’t care twopence for anything you said, I didn’t care 
half a curse for all you said put together, but Lord! it’s a dif- 
ferent thing when a woman begins at you. Why, with just the 
setzof her lips, just the dropping of an eyelid, she can make you 
feel you’re not fit to sweep the gutters with.” 

Rahere laughed. 
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“She did not altogether confine herself to such indirect 
methods of expression, did she ? The woman whom I fancy you 
have in your mind just now?” 

Dorrington’s face twisted in a manner suggestive of the 
recollection of a nauseous draught of medicine. 

“Well, I'll not deny that she spoke out plainly, very plainly ; 
she said a thing or two that cut me, I confess.” 

“T don’t doubt it, and I don’t wonder. I ought to quarrel with 
you, Dorrington, only somehow I don’t feel like it, you aren’t 
worth it, and I am really too much obliged to you for being the 
cause of my reconciliation with my wife.” 

“T did not know she was your wife, mind you, that afternoon 
when I was speaking to you in our office.” 

“T did not suppose you did. Was that what you wished to 
say to me? You can hardly expect me to speak about the 
matter with you.” 

“No,” said Dorrington. “It wasn’t.” 

“What was it then?” 

“T ain’t quite such a blackguard as you think. I don’t care if 
I take your share in the ‘ Szdes’ off your hands, for what you gave 
for it, or perhaps just a trifle less.” 

“Well,” said Rahere slowly, “I don’t care if you do, provided 
you don’t expect me to say that you’re not a blackguard 4t all.” 

“No,” Dorrington said sullenly, “ I don’t ask anything of you. 
Shall I write you a cheque now ?” 

“T had better take you while you are in the humour, I sup- 
pose. Can you write it now?” 

Dorrington said he could, and producing a pocket ink-stand, 
gave it to Rahere to hold, while he set his cheque-book against 
the wall and wrote the cheque. 

“ There,” he said, passing the cheque to Rahere. “Now we 
are straight, as far as the money is concerned. Ask advice 
from somebody that knows a thing or two before you invest it 
again, if you know anyone you can trust. Finance ain't your 
‘meteor,’ as you fellows who know French say. 

Rahere forbore to point out that fellows who knew French 
would not say that exactly, and looked at the cheque; it was 
for the amount of his investment less the money he had 
borrowed. He was perfectly satisfied and even pleased that 
Dorrington understood that he would wish to have nothing 
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whatever to do with him, or his paper, or his loan in the future. 
He was in exactly the same position, plus an experience, as when 
he had first come to London. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I don’t mind saying now that you 
aren’t quite such a blackguard as I thought you, Dorrington.” 

Dorrington looked actually relieved by the admission. 

“Thanks,” he said awkwardly. “ You'll tell her, won’t you ?— 
of course you told her of our little—discussion ; you ought to tell 
her that I did not know you were her husband.” {i 

“Yes, I'll tell her that, and I'll tell her too that you are capable 
of something very like compunction, so there is hope for you 
yet. Good day, we shan’t want to see each other again.” 

They separated. Rahere had thought that his reconciliation 
with his wife had brought him full contentment, but he found 
that he had room still for a good deal of practical pleasure 
in the fact that he had now means wherewith to live 
comfortably until he found another post. This was the more 
fortunate as Peggie had told him only that afternoon that Mr. 
Cavan had had another quarrel with his wife, and in the course 
of it had said that he would not have any more of her confounded 
incompetent friends cumbering the theatre. It would not have 
mattered, Peggie had said, for he often said things of that sort, 
and though Mrs. Cavan never failed to tell her of them, she was 
not supposed to know of them; but this time, unfortunately, 
they both knew that she had happened to hear the remark, and 
under the circumstances Peggie thought that it would not be 
exactly consistent with her dignity to continue to hold her 
engagement, especially as it would terminate of itself in a week 
or two, and there was not the faintest chance of her ever getting 
another. 

Rahere finished the business which had brought him out that 
afternoon, and then hurried home to tell Peggie of Dorrington’s 
remorse, and Dorrington’s cheque. 


But they did not reform, these two, not in the least. He was 
still supercilious, and she was still hot-tempered. She still told 
him upon occasions that he was “superlatively hateful,” and he 
still took a pleasure in aggravating her. It was years before 
they outgrew the habit of quarrelling with each other, but they 
did not take their quarrels so to heart; they had found out 
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that “Love is enough,” even when men and women are not 
perfect ; he had found out how to take the bitter with the sweet, 
and she had found out that it is better for a woman to be 
miserable with the man she loves than happy alone. 


THE END. 


LOX GIG® Wor 


The Empire in Merico. 


in TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 


OF all'the stars of empire that have blazed and set, few have 
had a more brilliant and more brief career than that which 
flashed across the Western hemisphere a quarter of a century 
ago, and fell at Querétaro when that last stronghold of the 
Imperial power was sold into the hands of the enemy. 

It seemed a fortunate star that had risen over Mexico, 
though it proved but a meteor, when the Austrian Archduke 
crossed the ocean to ascend an alien throne. 

For generations that distracted land had been rent and torn 
by political convulsions. Revolution followed revolution. One 
after another had Presidents and Dictators occupied the seat of 
government, only to be hurled down. No sooner did it appear 
that the foundations of peace and prosperity were laid, than 
some fresh upheaval cast the rising structure into ruins. Since 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with the United States, 
and the retirement of the American troops, Mexico had been 
ravaged by civil conflict; had failed in her financial responsi- 
bilities, and been menaced by hostile demonstrations from the 
united forces of England, Spain and France. Now the English 
and Spanish troops had withdrawn ; but the French remained to 
carry on a brisk campaign; the power had passed into their 
hands ; all the fortified sea-ports had fallen to them; Puebla, 
after its desperate struggle, had surrendered ; Tampico had been 
lost and won. Thus, almost everywhere, the Imperial forces of 
France stood firm. Juarez and his Republican government were 
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beaten back from San Luis de Potosi ; the capital was occupied 
by the French army under Marshal Bazaine; and in pursuance 
of the plan proposed more than a year before, an Imperial 
throne—founded, according to the traditional inception of Em- 
pires, on the ruins of a Republic—was offered to the Archduke 
Maximilian, who consented to accept the perilous gift, “If by 
the will of the people! ” 

Small wonder that the imagination and ambition of the prince 
of the House of Hapsburg kindled at the vision of the destiny 
that might be awaiting him. It might well seem to him, as to 
his advisers and supporters, who urged him on this adventurous 
course, that the time had come for a strong hand to seize upon 
the reins of government of a country worn out and exhausted 
by half a century of revolutions. In Mexico now seemed the 
hour to seize—the tide of fortune, to be taken at the flood! It 
was more than forty years since the experiment of an Empire 
had been tried, and Augustine Iturbide had climbed to the Siege 
Perilous of the Mexican throne—only to be compelled to abdi- 
cate ten months after his inauguration, and shot on his attempt 
to re-possess himself of his lost sceptre. Undeterred by the fate 
of his predecessor, Maximilian entered on the same hazardous 
career—aspired to the same dangerous pre-eminence. 

In the spring of 1864 he and his young wife, Carlotta, left 
the peaceful paradise of their beautiful home at Miramar, where 
art had done its utmost to perfect a spot already rarely favoured 
by Nature, an earthly paradise—with its Eve! Probably the 
golden apple of an Imperial crown dazzled the eyes of the 
daughter of Leopold and granddaughter of Louis Philippe. It 
is no wonder she did not dissuade her husband from seeking to 
realise the brilliant pictures painted in such attractive colours 
before him by those who knew well how to portray a tempting 
prospect—no wonder he yielded to an appeal made not to ambi- 
tion alone, but to the aspirations of a simple, generous and 
chivalrous nature—the vision of bearing peace to a distracted 
land, of filling the place that had need of him, answering the 
call of the people who, weary with wars and bloodshed at home, 
looked abroad—or so he was told—for the benevolent rule of a 
firm but kindly hand, such as his would be. 

Hand in hand, in the fulness of hope, the husband and wife 
set out in pursuit of this #zvage—although when they went on 
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board the vessel that was to convey them to their new Empire, 
and their friends clustered round to bid them good-speed, it 
seemed as if some presentiment touched Maximilian and 
brought a cloud over his face, a mist across his eyes. It is said 
that a paper was publicly placarded in the streets of Rome bear- 
ing the following warning stanzas: 
‘* Maximiliano ! non ti fidare ! 
Torna sollecito a Miramare ! 


Il trono fradicio di Montezuma 
E nappo Gallico—colmo di spuma !" 


If Maximilian and his wife heard of this, it must in after days 
have recurred to their minds—as vain warnings always re-echo 
in the ear when it is too late. 

At the end of May, ’64 they landed at Vera Cruz, and soon 
proceeded to the capital, where they were to hold their court. 

The city of Mexico is situated in a broad valley, some fifteen 
leagues across, encircled by a range of mountains—over the 
passes of which army after army has, in its turn, poured down 
upon the much-tried capital. The city has a picturesque aspect, 
which is quite in keeping with its romantic history. Its stately 
churches, convents, theatres—of which there were then four— 
and public buildings, are mostly built of stone, of quaint 
medizval architecture, and give an impressive air of solidity and 
stability to this capital wherein nothing else has proved stable. 

The shops, often challenging the attention by conspicuous and 
richly emblazoned signs, make a tempting display of goods in 
the windows; there are fair hotels and fine dwelling-houses, 
many of which have a sombre and gloomy, almost prison-like 
aspect outside, with their massive stone walls and grated windows, 
but are luxuriously fitted and sumptuously furnished within. 
Here and there are buildings erected in the time of Cortez ; 
market-places still on the site of those of the Aztec epoch ; open 
squares and streets which bear a strong family resemblance to 
those of Barcelona or Cadiz. On the northern side of the Plaza de 
Armas rises the stately dome of the great Cathedral—one of the 
largest and oldest churches in the Western world. It cost a cen- 
tury and more of labour to build; its architecture is a curious 
mélée of the Gothic, Moorish and Italian styles, this singular archi- 
tectural jumble fitting well with its semi-barbaric opulence of or- 
nament, its blaze of gilding, its costly altars with steps and pillars 

26 
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of porphyry and malachite, its be-jewelled shrines and walls 
crowded with pictorial presentments of martyrdoms, ascensions 
and assumptions—of saints and sinners—of the celestial joys of 
the blessed and the agonies of the lost, nothing being left to the 
imagination in the portrayal of the fiery torments of the latter. 
The cathedral is situated on the site of the ancient temple of the 
god “ Mexitil ;” the “stone of sacrifice” on which human victims 
were offered up to the grim goddess, “ Teoyaomiqui,” is still 
preserved therein, and it is said that deep amongst the founda- 
tions lie the broken idols, buried there by the priesthood, when 
they triumphantly reared the Christian Church on the ruins of 
heathendom, and planted the very roots of the Cross deep down 
amongst the shattered gods. 

Seldom, indeed, has the picturesque capital of Mexico pre- 
sented a more interesting picture, a more fruitful study, than 
during the brief day of the Empire. 

This ancient city of the West, built upon the wreck of a lost 
civilisation—the home of a race that have passed away as a tale 
that is told—was held under military rule by European troops. 
In the ancient home of the Montezumas, the Old World hustled 
the New, and civilization strode cheek by jowl with semi- 
barbarism. Up and down the street where the Aztec temples 
stood, where an earlier race still had worshipped at the shrines 
of a lost religion, now rang the clank of the spur of the Chasseur 
d’Afrique—clashed the clamorous band of the French Zouaves. 

It was a sight not to be forgotten, to see these Zouaves march- 
ing to military mass at the great cathedral; the sun glittering 
on the lines of bayonets, the bronzed faces under their oriental- 
looking turbans, the lithe athletic figures, supple as tigers, in 
their loose open jackets, the tramp of the multitude of feet falling 
as one, in the free swinging step characteristic of the Zouave. 
The general aspect of these regiments was such as to give an 
appreciative onlooker the idea that these were, most of them, 
picked men, chosen out for southern and guerilla warfare—no 
carpet-soldiers, but men seasoned with battle, who had served 
and fought on the burning sands of Africa. 

Here, too, passed the savage-looking Turco ; here, the uniforms 
of Austria, Belgium, and France, met and mingled in the throng. 
There were huge lumbering family coaches, drawn by large, 
leisure-paced mules, their tinkling harness gay with silver trap- 
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pings ; there, the water- carrier toiled along, bent under the weight 
of his heavy earthern jars; black-gowned and shovel-hatted 
priests glided by, with their benediction ready for those of the 
faithful who craved it: here were the Mexican ladies, with the ever- 
becoming mantilla gracefully drawn over their dark, abundant hair 
—if on foot, followed by the inevitable duenna ; Mexican gentle- 
men in their picturesque, long cloaks; beggars displaying their 
deformities and diseases across the path, the blind, the halt, and 
the lame droning out their appeals to good Christian souls for 
help and pity ; street musicians with guitar and mandolin, yelling 
pedlars; epauletted officers with the cavalry swing of gait; 
stolid Indians, wrapped in their parti-coloured blankets, stalk- 
ing along, scanning with their impassive gaze the tumultuous 
stream of the busy world surging past them. And over all the 
bustle and stir of this picturesque city, one still saw brooding the 
halo of the romance of its unrecorded past, of which even 
tradition is all but lost. There still, in the place where it is said 
the Aztecs held their market, were piled, in tempting array, great 
heaps of fruit and vegetables, from the fertile country around, 
brought in by the Indians in their little canoes or “ chalupes,” by 
the very canals along the banks of which the Aztecs struggled 
step by step with the Spanish invader, whose advance, resistless 
as the rising ocean-tide, swept over, swallowed up and blotted 
out the Empire of the Montezumas. There Indian girls were 
offering flowers which grew on the shores of Lake Chalco, where 
some remains of a vanished civilisation linger still, in the shape 
of a few of the “chinampas” or floating gardens, described in 
the old chronicles. 

The Alameda—a fine park of about twelve acres—is the 
favourite resort of the equestrians in the capital. There, in the 
palmy days of which I write, the graceful Arab steed of the 
Chasseur d’Afrique might be seen prancing and curveting, with 
sleek coat groomed until it shone like satin ; there the fair-haired 
Austrian, in his trim, braced and buckled uniform, took his daily 
exercise on his heavy, handsome imported horse, with the regula- 
tion cavalry trot—in every detail of his appearance and equipment 
the very antipodes of the Mexican rider, with his scarlet serape, 
his soft sombrero, his free lithe swing in the high, silver-mounted 
saddle, with its lavish display of almost barbaric splendour in 
the rich trappings! For there and then, if ever, was to be seen 
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evidenced at its fullest, the contrast between the horsemanship 
of the Old World and the New. . Looking at the Mexican rider’s 
supple sway in his saddle, it is easy to picture his achievement 
of the characteristic and well-known feat of stooping and snatch- 
ing up a handkerchief from the ground while at full gallop, 
without a moment’s check of the pace. 

Yes, an interesting scene it was—that cosmopolitan crowd, 
made up of almost every race and nationality. Indian, Mestizo, 
and Zambo, elbowing Spaniard, German and Frenchman, in the 
jostling throng—a Babel of tongues—jingle of harness and 
tramp of cavalry—glitter, clamour and dazzle of colour and 
sound; the brazen crash of the military band mingling with the 
chime and peal of half a hundred church and convent bells ; this 
was the City of Mexico during the heyday of the Empire! 

The picturesque aspect of their surroundings could not fail to 
make a favourable impression on the minds of Maximilian and his 
wife on their arrival, and inspire them with hopeful ideas of the 
possibilities of their new life, although at first, on landing at Vera 
Cruz, they had not met with the enthusiastic reception they had 
been led to expect, and the Castle of Chapultepec—which was 
destined for their occupation— proved to be by no means all their 
fancy had painted it; indeed, it was some months before they 
made up their minds to take up their residence there. In the 
capital, however, things looked better and brighter; the impression 
which the Imperial pair produced upon the people amongst 
whom they came, was in the main favourable, and their popu- 
larity rapidly increased. Bazaine and his staff were generally 
disliked, but the dislike was not extended to the young Emperor 
and Empress. The party who were opposed to Juarez, and 
lived in chronic dread of encroachments on their land and liberty 
by their powerful neighbour of the mighty North, saw a chance 
of peace in the new departure, and were willing at least to allow 
a fair trial to the Empire. In the hope that it might put an end 
to the civil conflicts which had so long cursed the country, they 
would accept the rule of even an alien monarch. 

Maximilian and Carlotta on their side manifested in many 
ways their desire to conform to the customs of the land they had 
adopted, and did all they could to cultivate a cordial under- 
standing between the native and the foreign elements in the 
curiously composite society there. With hearty good will they 
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made up their minds to enter into the life of the people amongst 
whom they had cast their lot—the land they hoped to rule in 
peace and for prosperity. One of the first acts recorded of 
Maximilian in his new capacity as Emperor of Mexico is his 
granting the freedom of the press. In pursuit of his pacific 
policy, he offered to treat with Juarez, proposing an interview, 
and guaranteeing his personal safety and liberty; but the 
ex-President rejected these overtures. 

The Emperor and Empress were liberal patrons of opera and 
theatre. They organised Court balls and festivities, and 
encouraged the pageant of the Carnival, when all the fashionable 
and social world—that strangely mixed Cosmopolitan world of 
East and West and North and South, of invaders and invaded— 
plunged into the wildest whirl of gaiety the Mexican capital 
had known for many a day. Nor were the poor and suffering 
forgotten. The Empress Carlotta’s heart was ever open to the 
appeal of the afflicted—her hand ever ready to relieve distress. 
Many were the kindly words and charitable deeds for which 
Carlotta’s name was blessed—her memory cherished—when her 
brief day was over. 

The Imperial pair went about freely in public; they were 
almost daily to be seen driving in their open barouche, of 
English build, but drawn in Mexican style by a team of four 
dun mules—the largest and handsomest that could be procured. 
A Mexican driver bestrode one mule; while the escort usually 
consisted of four Mexican outriders, wild, not to say savage, and 
picturesque-looking horsemen, in their rich and gaudy native 
costume, looking like brigands with their stern, swarthy faces, 
their black eyes flashing under their dark sombreros, and a small 
arsenal of weapons slung at their belts. The Imperial carriage 
was generally received with spontaneous and cordial salutations 
as it rumbled or rattled at a sharp trot through the crowded 
streets ; almost all passers-by making some sign of respectful 
recognition, while the Emperor and Empress untiringly re- 
turned the popular greeting. Maximilian most frequently 
appeared in civilian dress, and favoured a white hat, often some- 
what jauntily placed. He had a frank and pleasant expression, 
and a remarkably kindly and winning smile ; he was tall and of 
rather slender build, with fine fair beard and deep blue eyes; he 
looked altogether what he was—a thorough gentleman, and, as 
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those who had the honour of his personal acquaintance knew, an 
amiable and accomplished Prince of highly cultivated mind. 

The young Empress was tall and graceful, with a full round 
face and fresh colouring, and a proud, even haughty air, but a 
smile that beamed with kindness. 

At the theatre, as well as in the street, whenever the Emperor 
and Empress made their appearance, the usual tributes offered 
to popular rulers were freely rendered to them, the entire 
audience rising and standing whilst the Imperial party took their 
seats. The leading theatre, the Imperial, would seat upwards 
of three thousand people, was richly decorated with frescoes, 
sculpture and bas-reliefs in bronze, and fitted up with more 
luxurious appointments than many of the older theatres on our 
side of the world, the best boxes having each a dainty little 
boudoir communicating, wherein ices and light refreshments 
were served between the acts, and the ladies touched up their 
toilettes, while for the comfort of their escorts there was the large 
vestibule and smoking hall for them to saunter, smoke and chat 
in. When the Emperor and Empress were expected to occupy 
the state box, facing the stage, Mexico’s capital gathered there 
its beauty and its chivalry, its wealth and fashion ; full evening 
toilet was de rigueur, and the theatre presented a brilliant scene, 
set with rich dresses and glittering jewels, and many-coloured 
uniforms—for the military element. always formed a large part 
of the audience. It was a dazzling array of beauty too—the 
Mexican ladies being often dowered with remarkable personal 
attractions—their large dark eyes and luxuriant black hair being 
in striking contrast with the fair faces and lighter colouring of 
the European ladies of Carlotta’s court, while amongst them all 
not the least attractive figure was the fair and blooming young 
Impress herself. 

During the winter, Maximilian and Carlotta took up their 
abode at the Castle of Chapultepec, which had been now set in 
fitting order for their residence. It is about three miles from 
the city, and they drove in and out almost every day. A file 
of Belgian troops guarded the Castle gates, but on their drives, 
the Imperial couple were usually escorted only by their native 
outriders. It was never prudent to venture unarmed and without 
guards even so short a distance outside the city walls, the 
country being infested by robbers, who frequently waylaid the 
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stage coaches, in spite of these vehicles being attended by an 
escort—who indeed often ran away at first sight of the gleaming 
musket barrels of the brigands. These did not stop at robbery, 
but proceeded to murder if irritated by resistance, and when 
caught, pleaded privilege of prisoners of war, professing to be 
soldiers of the Republic carrying on guerilla warfare. 

It is related of Marshal Bazaine that he once prepared a 
successful ‘counter-surprise for a band of these highway robbers, 
who had planned an attack on the diligence from the city, on an 
occasion when the interior places had been engaged by a party 
of wealthy passengers, mostly ladies, from whom goodly spoils 
in the shape of money and jewellery might be expected. An 
inkling of this design however, reached headquarters, and was 
communicated to Marshal Bazaine, who gave orders that a dozen 
Zouaves, some of them disguised in feminine attire, should at the 
last moment take the places of the passengers—these being, we 
may suppose, willing enough under such circumstances to 
consent to the substitution. Ina mountain gorge, hard by the 
robbers’ haunt, the armed band of brigands surrounded the 
diligence, at the windows of which glimpses of the bonnets and 
veils of the supposed lady-passengers were conspicuously 
revealed, whilst from within the vehicle issued a falsetto chorus 
of mimic shrieks of terror. The unsuspecting and triumphant 
robbers closed round their apparently defenceless victims, with 
the time-honoured demand for their worldly goods—when, swift 
and fierce as tigers, out leaped the Zouaves, armed to the teeth ! 
In the desperate conflict which ensued, the brigands came off 
the worst, and beat a retreat, leaving several of their number 
dead on the field. 

The Empress and her lady attendants once had a narrow 
escape when they had imprudently ventured without guards 
some distance from Chapultepec; they were warned of the 
robbers lying in wait for them by some poor Indian women, to 
whom Carlotta had shown kindness, and to whose gratitude she 
thus owed her safety on this occasion. 

The Indians around the neighbourhood were as a rule fricndly 
to the Imperial cause ; and amongst the Indian women who had 
experienced and appreciated the young Empress’s amiability and 
charity, she was known by the familiar and endearing name of 
“La Nifia.” 
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Although thus beloved by the poor, and reaping in her general 
popularity the pleasant fruit of the good seed her kindness 
sowed—yet there was a certain solitude in the Empress Car- 
lotta’s position, other than that which is inseparable from those 
high places which must of necessity be to.a certain extent lonely. 
Happy in her marriage, she shared her thusband’s intellectual 
tastes. Maximilian loved to be surrounded by men of art and 
letters ; he had himself no small gift of expression ; his writings 
evince not only a fluent pen and descriptive talent, but a keen 
and cultivated perception of the beautiful in Art and Nature, as 
well as an ardent love of it. Carlotta, a woman of refined and 
graceful intelligence, was in full sympathy with his pursuits. 
She applied herself diligently to study of the Indian language, 
with a view to the future in a country of whose mixed elements 
the Indian forms so large a part. She also set to work on a 
biographical narrative of their journey and experiences, written in 
an easy and lively style. With her cultivated tastes and accom- 
plishments, she could find but little congenial companionship 
amongst the Mexican ladies. It was not the gulf of difference 
of rank so much as that of tone of mind and thought that placed 
them far apart from her. Often beautiful and amiable, full of 
feminine charm and languid grace, their education set them on a 
different plane and lower intellectual level than that on which 
the wife of Maximilian was accustomed to live. There was but 
little common ground on which they could meet. Carlotta 
showed all due attention and courtesy in visiting the Mexican 
families of leading position, but it was chiefly in the European 
ladies of her court that she found sympathetic society; their 
little circle stood alone. 

Still all around as yet looked fair and promising. In February, 
’65, the last stronghold of the Liberals, Oaxaca, surrendered to 
Bazaine. Victory followed the Imperial standard ; the Empire 
seemed now firmly established ; a Constitution was promulgated ; 
the Emperor, himself a good Catholic, passed a decree guarantee- 
ing to all his subjects perfect freedom of religious worship; and 
in September, being himself without a son, he adopted as his heir 
the descendant and namesake of his hapless predecessor, Augustin 
Iturbide. Then came in early October the famous proclamation 
of martial law against all armed bands—the Emperor’s first 
and fatal error. It was a severe and even cruel law—enacted 
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under the influence of Bazaine, who drafted it himself, and 
strenuously urged it upon the Emperor as absolutely necessary 
for the restoration of order. Maximilian always declared that 
he only intended it to be enforced against the brigands who over- 
ran the country, and who sought to pass their depredations off 
as warfare, under the colour of. fighting for the Republic. 
Bazaine, however, having got this law in his hand, had_ probably 
little scruple in making what use of it seemed good to him. 
Again, in the shooting of Juarist prisoners a fortnight after this 
—a deed so out of keeping with Maximilian’s whole nature and 
conduct—we may trace the hand of Bazaine. 

No doubt the arguments by which the Marshal succeeding in 
inducing the Empcror to pass a law as sweeping, and indeed as 
sanguinary in its potentialities as the merciless decree of a 
similar nature enacted by Juarez in ’62—were plausible; but 
none the less, in yielding, it was to his evil genius that 
Maximilian listened. 

Still it seemed that the flowing tide was with the Empire! the 
sound of the breakers ahead was faint and far-off still. Gaiety 
ruled in the city, and the Court circle led the festivities. Let us 
look in at one of the weekly Court balls at the National Palace, 
which occupies one entire side of the great Plaza, and is—second 
to the Cathedral—the most important and imposing building in 
the capital. Up the great stone staircases the stream of guests 
passed up to the suite of reception rooms, the entrance to which 
was guarded by a gigantic Austrian halberdier, mailed, helmeted, 
with vizor up, looking as if he had strayed out of the Middle 
Ages. The lofty rooms were illuminated by innumerable wax 
candles, which cast a soft and becoming light upon the scene: 
an abundance of mirrors reflected and multiplied the brilliant 
throng who filled the ball-rooms, standing or sauntering slowly 
round, while waiting for the appearance of the Imperial host 
and hostess. A low rustle and murmur of anticipation, and the 
crowd divided, the ladies ranging themselves on one side, and 
the gentlemen on the other ; the doors of the throne-room were 
flung wide, and the Empress entered with her ladies-in-waiting. 

Carlotta, tall and fair, looked her best in evening toilette. 
Diamonds as large as sparrow’s eggs glittered round her neck 
and on her arms. Her dress, of a shimmering blue brocade, 
veiled and draped with rich lace, set off her fresh complexion 
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admirably, and flowed in a long train which lent added height 
and dignity to her figure. Nearly a head taller than any of her 
attendants, she moved slowly down the room with a stately step. 
In her look and bearing she was every inch an Empress ; her 
expression was one of pride, even of hauteur, until she spoke 
and smiled. Accompanied by the Master of the Ceremonies, 
she passed along first by the ranks of ladies, pausing every now 
and then to greet those she recognised, or to allow the pre- 
sentation of a stranger—having for all a.courteous word and 
pleasant smile—then crossed over to the gentlemen’s side to 
complete the circuit of the room, graciously greeting officers 
and diplomats, and generally addressing each in his own 
language, as she spoke most European tonzues with fluency. 
All addressed her as “Madame” simply, it beinz etiquette to 
reserve the term, “ your Majesty ” for the Emperor alone. There 
were many inquiries amongst the guests about the Emperor, and 
it appeared that he was keeping his room in consequence of 
some indisposition. 

The formal round of recéption and presentation of distin- 
guished newcomers over, the Empress proceeded to a raised dais, 
where she took her seat in state, surrounded by her ladies, whilst 
preparations for the opening of the ball began. The great 
orchestra burst out in stirring strains and gave the welcome 
signal. The Empress offered her hand for the first dance to 
Don Fernando Ramirez, the Emperor’s Minister of State, but 
formerly an important member of the Liberal party—a man of 
great influence and a power in politics, in whom Maximilian 
showed his confidence by the passage in his will, requesting that 
Don Fernando Ramirez and Prince Salm Salm should under- 
take the task of writing a historical account of his brief reign. 
Ramirez was evidently more at home in the Cabinet than in the 
ball-room ; and the Master of the Ceremonies gently prompted 
him on the way that he should go, as, beaming through his 
spectacles, the old Minister handed his fair young Sovereign 
through the mazes of the dance. For the cotillon which followed 
the Empress chose as partner a young attaché of the British 
Legation, who was far more in his element than the veteran Don 
Fernando. Then began the less formal round dances; the ball 
was now in full swing, and the whirl grew fast and furious as the 
dancers spun in the giddy circle of the waltz or glided round in 
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the graceful schottische, to the brilliant and rhythmical melodies 
of Strauss and Labitsky. 

The Empress evidently enjoyed herself thoroughly, with the 
natural high spirits of youth and health. Married in early girl- 
hood, she was at this time barely twenty-four years of age. She 
looked charming when bright-eyed and flushed with the dance 
—her hauteur melting in natural girlish gaiety—her frank 
laughter revealing her beautiful white teeth. Her movements 
led and regulated those of the whole company ; all rose when 
she stood up, so that a soft frou-frou of rustling silks accom- 
panied her rising. 

It was a resplendent and representative gathering. The 
Austrian officers of Maximilian’s suite were generally good- 
looking and well set-up, fair and blue-eyed, always faultless in 
their regimental toilet from crown to toe, and excellent dancers. 
Then there were the Hungarian hussars in their becoming and 
distinguished-looking black and silver uniforms—the members 
of the new British Embassy in full court costume—the officers 
of the Belgian regiment recently arrived—Polish Lancers— 
French Chasseurs and Zouaves-——aides-de-camp, and engineers 
of all nationalities—soldiers, statesmen, and millionaires—the 
native millionaires who held the golden key to the situation. 
French and Austrian officers, meeting with courteous, if formal, 
salute, buried the memories of Magenta and Solferino; a 
French Colonel led out a fair Austrian lady of the court to the 
dance, and a gallant Austrian bowed low as he offered his hand 
to one of the few remaining descendants of the Montezumas—a 
pleasing and interesting young girl in the Empress’s train, whose 
general style of features, expression, and colouring were quite 
characteristic of the Aztec type. There were veteran Generals, 
battered and war-worn, and picturesque young officers of the 
new Mexican regiment “ La Emperatriz.” There, conspicuous 
among the crowd, with his tall, fine, and somewhat portly figure 
well set off by the becoming red hussar jacket, his gentlemanly 
and prepossessing bearing, his colouring fairer than that of the 
Mexicans in general—his lightish hair and moustache distin- 
guishing him from the majority of his countrymen—was the 
handsome Colonel Lopez—whose name will go down to pos- 
terity with the uncnviable notoriety that attaches to a traitor’s 
memory. 
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There of course were civilians of distinction by the score—the 
English Ambassador, the President of the Imperial Council— 
Minister of Public Works—Minister of Justice—Chief of the 
Cabinet, etc., and Ministers from almost all the great powers of 
Europe. Two prominent and distinguished figures were, how- 
ever absent from the brilliant assembly—the Marquis de 
Montholon, French Minister, and the great Marshal Bazaine ; 
and in the absence of these two might be descried the first fore- 
shadowing of coming events. 

Already there were signs of friction between Bazaine and the 
Emperor ; a little cloud was rising in the Eastern hemisphere ; 
and faint and far-off echoes of ominous murmurs reached across 
the ocean. Already Napoleon was contemplating the with- 
drawal of French support. The Mexican expedition, with its 
drain of men and money, was unpopular in France. Maximilian’s 
decree of freedom of religious worship had been unpleasing at 
the Vatican and the Tuileries ; and the United States frowned 
upon foreign intervention in Mexico. But as yet none could 
foresee the double tragedy that loomed in the near future; the 
little cloud lay pale and low along the Eastern horizon ; the 
sparkle was still on the delusive “cup of foam !” 

The National Palace was gay ; the air was redolent of roses, 
flashing with jewels, thrilling with music; the whirlwind of the 
dance filled the great halls with a moving blaze of light and 
colour; and in the splendour of the dazzling scene no eye was 
turned to read “the writing on the wall.” 





( Zo be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
LANCE RECEIVES A SHOCK. 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 
—SHAKESPEARE, 
ALL this time Lancelot Parker too had been out of England. 

It will be remembered that it was Lance who, by his 
inopportune appearance behind his friend in the writing-room of 
the Carlton Club, had most unwittingly been the indirect cause 
of that terrible blunder in Jack’s correspondence which had 
resulted in such disastrous consequences to poor Madge. 

The friends had dined together that night and then they had 
parted, little thinking how long it would be before they were 
destined to meet again. 

During that dinner it is needless to say that Madge Durham’s 
name was not so much as mentioned between them, although 
no doubt she was to each the uppermost thought of his heart. 

The average Englishman is not prone to make confidences 
even to his dearest friend, and between these two there had been 
already so many strained moments and estranged feelings upon 
this delicate subject, that it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
they both exerted themselves to the uttermost to avoid any 
stumbling again in so dangerous a direction. 

It was not likely moreover that Jack would reveal his secret, 
which he was only too anxious to guard, to the man whom he 
well knew to have loved his wife in vain; and Lance was too 
sore at heart to care to question him however remotely about 
her. 

He did, however, gather from Jack’s conversation that he had 
left Fairley for ever, for Jack mentioned casually that the house- 
boat was laid up for the winter, and that Antonio had left his 
service, and from this he inferred that Madge was forgotten and 
forsaken as well. 
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After Jack had wished him good-night—which he did at an 
early hour—Lance sat up for a very long time by himself 
smoking, in a very gloomy frame of mind. 

Jack evidently had cared nothing about Madge Durham, he 
would not do his friend the injustice to believe that he had 
willingly trifled with her feelings, but anyhow he had beex, blind 
to that which he himself had perceived, blind to the wonderful 
fact that he might have won her love, even if he had not already 
done so. 

“He could not see what that girl was,” thought poor Lance to 
himself. “Jack is too accustomed to these fashionable London 
women to understand and appreciate the beauty of an unspoilt 
nature like hers. And I, would have given my life for what he 
has passed by, without so much asa regret!” It was a bitter 
thought, and one for which there was no redress. It did not 
occur to Lance, as it might have done to some men, that as his 
friend. was going abroad he might as well go down to Fairley 
and try to win for himself that which Jack had flung away. 
Lance had too much respect for Madge to take such a course. 
He knew very little about love, but he felt instinctively that if 
Madge had indeed cared for Jack, it would be an insult to her to 
endeavour to win her love himself. Her heart once given away 
she was not at all likely to transfer it to anyone else—to love 
once with her, would be to love always. 

Lance was the most simple-minded creature in existence, and 
he had positively no experience with regard to women, but still 
he had an unerring conviction of what this one woman would 
be likely to think and feel on such a matter, and he sighed very 
deeply and sadly when he reflected that Jack’s departure might 
probably bring to her a gréat deal of sorrow and unhappiness 
which he himself was powerless to mitigate. 

“ Time will help her,” he said to himself; “nothing else but 
time, and her own goodness, God bless her! Well, as for me, I 
shall never love again, she was the first,and she will be the 
last!” and then he got up and went to bed in the small hours, 
and oddly enough, he slept soundly and comfortably, and most 
prosaically, until the sun was high in the heavens the following 
day. 

After that Jack was gone, and a day or two of loafing about 
London doing nothing, had passed away, Lance began to feel 
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that he was very much left in the lurch. He had lost not only 
that Phantasmagorial dream of a love that could never be, 
but also, and perhaps this last was the more practically incon- 
venient of the two—the friend and companion of his daily life. 

No shooting with Jack this autumn, no hunting in the ap- 
proaching winter—what on earth was Lance to do with himself? 
He had other invitations, but somehow he did not care for any 
of them; one man was a bad-tempered chap, with whom he 
always managed to fall out, and another had a fine lady wife 
who could not stand smoke, a third was elderly, with a bevy of 
madcap daughters who were for ever getting up after-dinner 
dances at which the tired-out sportsmen were expected to caper. 
None of these friends suited him, he wanted Jack, or some ex- 
citement calculated to make him forget Jack. Jack and he got 
on, they suited each other, they never exerted themselves to 
entertain one another, and yet they always managed to do so, 
naturally and without any effort at all, and this is perhaps the 
truest definition of a perfectly harmonious and congenial friend- 
ship that can be given. 

Well, just as Lance was at his wits’ ends, and in the very 
lowest depths of spirits concerning his prospects, he most 
providentially came across a young man who was rushing down 
St. James’s Street in a pot hat and a large-patterned check suit, 
at the average speed of twenty miles an hour. 

He was a Scotchman, James MacGregor by name, but, unlike 
most of his countrymen, he was the noisiest, jolliest, most 
energetic man of Lance’s acquaintance. He was always in a 
turmoil, always had something fresh on hand, some new scheme, 
some wonderful hobby to ride to death. 

When he ran full tilt against Lance in front of Briggs’s shop, 
it was evident that he was in hot pursuit of some new and 
absorbing excitement. 

“Hullo, Jimmy, what’s up now ?” enquired Lance laconically. 
Not having seen his friend for a year this was, of course, greeting 
enough for a man of Lance’s temperament. 

“My dear chap, delighted to see you! Can’t stop, can’t 
stop! I’m in a devil of a hurry! Not a moment to lose, 
haven’t had even time to change my clothes, you see, since I 
came up. I’m off now to keep an appointment with a man; 
can’t stop, come along, will tell you all about it.” 
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He had linked his arm through Mr. Parker’s and was now 
dragging his captured friend at a terrific pace down the street. 

“ Offin three days’ time, grand shooting expedition right round 
the world, big game our object. North America first, then 
work down south to Peru and Paraguay, after that China, 
India, Siberia, the Lord knows where! six of us going, got kits 
and servants and outfits everything together all ready, and now 
at the last, one of the fellows funks it, says his health won’t stand 
the roughing and wants to chuck it up! Isn’t it a beastly shame ? 
But I’m going now to meet him and give him a talking to.” 

By the time they had reached the Club where the defaulter 
was to be reasoned with, Lance had somehow caught the fire of 
his friend’s enthusiasm, and had offered himself in the place of 
the gentleman who “ funked it.” 

It was just what he wanted; rough travel, big game, wild 
countries, a complete upheaval of his existence and a long 
change out of England and its memories. 

“Put off your departure a week,” he said to MacGregor, “and 
if this man won't go with you, I will.” 

The man backed out of it, and Lance went. 

He wrote to Jack, of course, wrote first, just before he left 
England to tell him of his plans; a letter which Jack read with 
feelings of envy at his good luck, and again, more than once, 
ffom different points of his journeying—in fact, whenever 
“MacGregor’s party touched civilization in their wanderings, 
Lance scarcely ever failed to send a short bulletin to his friend. 
But somehow in that wild life the links which had once bound 
him so closely to Jack waxed slacker and slighter, the hardships 
of country and climate, the rough struggle for the necessaries of 
existence, the daily change of scene, and above all the wild ex- 
citement of chase, after bear or bison, and those great horned 
creatures that roam over the boundless plains of the American 
Continent—all this made up the whole sum of life to him and 
filled his mind and thoughts from morning to night, and some- 
times, too, from night till morning, so that there was no room 
left in it for anything else. 

Sometimes, sitting by the red camp fires in the wild forest or 
wilder mountain glen, as he smoked his evening pipe before 
turning in to the tent which was to shelter his well-earned 
slumber, now and again Lance would think about Madge and 
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wonder what had become of her, whether she still lived with 
her old aunts at Fairley and paddled her little canoe, or sculled 
poor timid Aunt Margaret in the skiff between the locks, or 
whether the old aunt was dead and gone and had left her rich 
and independent, free to go forth and see the world and meet 
some one worthier and better than either he or Jack had been. 
He used to think of her now without any pain or bitterness at 
all, it did not give him the slightest pang to reflect that he 
would perhaps never see her again, only a little tender softness 
would steal into his heart when he remembered her. It was the 
one green spot of romance in his life, and just for the sake of its 
own innate sweetness, he cherished it still, embalmed in the depths 
of his secret heart, and enveloped in a gentle, and not altogether 
unpleasing melancholy. 

And so four years passed away with him too, and it was only 
just after Jack Ludlow and his mother had returned to Caétle 
Regis, that one day the party of six who had stuck together so 
long, came to the conclusion that they were tired of killing big 
game, tired of sleeping on the ground and cooking their own 
food, tired of tramping over mountains and camping in desolate 
places—that, in short, they had all had enough of it and had 
better set their faces towards home again. 

One of the party was knocked up too, another had received 
a letter three months old, announcing the death of his father 
and urging him to return, and MacGregor himself was rather 
keen to go home and purchase a property in the Highlands, 
which he had always coveted, and which had unexpectedly come 
into the market. So they struck their tents for the last time, 
rode thirty miles to the nearest town, from whence they took 
coach across forty miles of mountain roads, to the nearest rail- 
way, and thence by easy stages to the sea, and so back to 
England. 

And on the same day that Lance Parker set foot on English 
soil again, silently and unknown to him, was turned over another 
page of the volume of Madge’s life. So small and so invisible 
are the links which weld together the destinies of the great 
crowd of human puppets that are helplessly tossed along the 
mighty, rushing river of this world ! 

Lance, in the natural order of things, came straight off from 
Liverpool to London. He looked a sorry ruffian, as irideed.did 
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the whole party, as they got out of the train at Euston Station. 
They wore rough, travel-stained clothes, coarse flannel shirts, 
heavy leathern gaiters and clumping boots, and Lance for one 
had grown an enormous bushy red beard, which did not at all 
enhance his personal beauty. All this had to be altered before 
he could present himself again before the world of London 
society in the month of July. 

After two days of frantic exertions amongst tailors and hatters 
and hosiers, and a clean shave of the beard of his travels, Lance 
ventured at last to go timidly into his Club. Here, a pile of 
letters had been accumulating for the last four years and had 
grown into a formidable heap, which he carried away to a table 
to run through, and for the most part, to commit at once to the 
rubbish-basket. Bills, circulars, begging letters, and again more 
circulars—four years of them! Did anybody ever understand 
the why, or wherefore, of all those heaps of circulars that greet 
one invariably after an absence from home? Why do they send 
them? How do they expect to benefit by them? Who is it 
that ever makes the slightest use of them? It is an unfathomable 
mystery—that inundating stream of printed circulars which dogs 
our footsteps wherever we go! 

Lance sat on patiently, tearing them up, and casting them into 
the basket at his feet, for the space of half-an-hour or so, without 
so much as looking at them. 

Coals, artificial teeth, ready-made clothes, loans of money, 
patent medicines, grand pianos, sunshine soap, ventilated pot 
hats, cee-spring victorias, self-suspending braces and second-hand 
drawing-room furniture—everything, in short, under the sun that 
the heart of man can imagine, or desire, seemed to have been pre- 
sented to his notice during the years of his absence. Here and 
there, was a dinner invitaion of a year or more old, that had long 
since answered itself by silence, or an old bill that had long ago 
been paid. 

And then, just as he was nearly at the end of this dreary heap 
and only two or three unopened envelopes remained still in his 
hands, his eyes fell upon a little note in an unknown handwriting 
—a handwriting that somehow sent a strange thrill of wonder 
and expectation dancing through his veins. 

He turned it over—as we all do with a letter that puzzles us— 
before opening it. The paper was white and thick, the hand- 
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writing was a woman’s, and the post-mark was “Fairley.” He 
hesitated no longer, but tore it open. 

It was dated a month back and began without any beginning 
at all. 


“Do you remember, that once long ago you promised to be 
my friend and to help me if I were ever in any trouble? Now 
I write to remind you of that promise. My trouble is very 
great ; I have no friend in the world but you to turn to, will you 
help me? I cannot write what it is; I will tell you when I see 
you. The day after to-morrow I am leaving Fairmead and 
coming to London. Will you be at Paddington Station at 5.20 
to meet me? Unless you telegraph to me, to the care of the 
postmistress in the village, I shall expect to see you on the plat- 
form—M ADGE.” 


He read it over and over again ; and with a sickening despair 
he realised that the date was a month ago, that she must have 
come to London as she said, expecting to meet him, and that he 
had failed her ! 

What could her trouble have been? Why had she come to 
London? Why, in the house where she had been sheltered from 
childhood, did she say that she had no friend on earth but 
himself ? 

It was all a fog, dense, impenetrable and hopeless, to poor 
Lance! He sat staring at the note for long minutes, hopelessly 
and miserably, sticking his eyeglass into his eye with the uncouth 
nervous gesture of old—as though it might help him to read the 
unfathomable riddle—but he could make nothing of it. 

Was she at Fairmead? Was she in London? He could not 
tell. “I am leaving Fairmead,” that did not necessarily mean 
that she was not going back to it, probably she had only come 
to London for a visit, or even perhaps only for a day on purpose 
to consult him. By this time she must have long ago have gone 
home. 

And what was he to do? How was he to help her now? 
Great Heavens, what a brute she must have thought him when 
she got to Paddington and found he was not there! He who 
would give his right hand to help her! 

The very thought of it was maddening. He sprang to his 
feet and clenched his fists in impotent despair. 
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“ But for that cursed delay in New York,” he cried aloud in 
his wretchedness, “but for that idiot, MacGregor, who kept us 
all waiting about for him—for that other trouble about the 
baggage up country—I might have been here in time!” 

But when he came to think it over calmly, he saw that he could 
not have been back. 

Fate had taken him out of England, and fate had kept him 
away until the one opportunity of serving the only woman he 
had ever loved, was over and past. 

The first practical result which arose out of the chaotic despair 
of his mind, was, that he rang the bell and sent for a Bradshaw. 

He looked out the trains, and found that he could get down 
to Fairley in the morning. 

“It is clear that I must go there,” he said to himself as he - 
finished his railway researches, and then he proceeded to the 
dining-room to discuss a modest and solitary meal. 

What ke was to do when he got to Fairley he was not at all 
certain. Mr. Parker was a painfully shy man, and when he 
reflected that he had no acquaintance with the elder Miss Durham, 
having in fact only once seen her in Fairley church, on which 
occasion she had glared at him furiously, and had straightway 
inspired him with a great and terrible sense of awe, and more- 
over that even his acquaintance with the younger aunt was but 
a very slight one, it did certainly strike him as rather a bold 
proceeding that he should go deliberately down from London to 
Fairley to call unasked and with no tangible excuse upon these 
ladies. Having heard too, of Miss Durham’s singular idiosyn- 
crasies, he could not help feeling convinced that he would be but 
indifferently received if even he were so fortunate as to be 
received at all, whilst’ to ask for Madge herself would be to 
court failure, since in all probability he would not be allowed to 
see her. His heart quailed within him as he reflected upon the 
formidable nature of the task before him. 

Summoning up all his courage, however, he reflected that it 
could not lead him into great danger, were he merely to ring the 
bell at the front door, to enquire for Madge, and to leave in the 
butler’s hands a card for her with a pencilled line to say that he 
had only just returned to England. This, if she ever received it, 
would at any rate exonerate him in her eyes; and at the worst, 
he decided it was what he would do. 
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Then there was always the chance that by wandering down by 
the river near her old haunts, he might happen to meet her. If 
it were fine she would of course be on the river, he would walk 
along the tow-path first and look for her, and at the vision con- 
jured up to his imagination of Madge, radiant and smiling as he 
had seen her last, coming forward in her simple white gown and 
flower-strewn hat to meet him, or sculling herself rapidly to the 
bank in glad surprise at the sight of him, his spirits rose so 
greatly that he forgot his fears and his apprehensions, and 
addressing himself heartily to his cut from the joint and his pint 
of Burgundy he finished them both with an excellent appetite. 

The next day, found him at Fairley. 

The weather was still and sultry, a warm haze filled the air, 
- and shrouded the hill-sides with faint mists. 

The village seemed somehow to be unusually still and quiet. 
No one seemed about, perhaps the people were haymaking, there 
were not even any children playing about. 

Lance turned into the little post-office. He had been on 
friendly terms with the post-mistress. But it was the face of a 
stranger whom he encountered across the rude wooden counter. 

He bought some stamps, and lingered a little over the purchase. 

“A warm day, mam,” he remarked. 

“ Aye, indeed, sir. It have been a terrible trying summer.” 

“Has it? I hear it has been fine.” 

“Too fine sir, too hot to be healthy. There have been fever 
shameful bad through the valley in these parts.” 

“Fever ?” He looked up startled. “What sort of fever ?” 

“Typhus, sir. The childer has been dying by the score in 
this parish. They’ve had to shut up the schools. Good morn- 
ing Mr. Bowles, what can I do for you to-day ?” 

A fresh customer, a burly farmer, had entered the little shop. 
The woman might perhaps have told him more, but she turned 
towards the new-comer, and Lance, feeling a little bit disturbed 
and uneasy, yet with no definite thoughts of evil as yet, left the 
shop. 

He went his way down to the river, but he saw nothing of 
Madge. From the lock right down to the farm where they had 
first spoken to her, where the fire had been, and where Jack had 
rescued Emmy Gates out of the burning house. He walked the 
whole length of the river side, but he did not see her. 
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There was no slight, white-robed figure coming forward to 
meet him along the straight grass-bordered path, neither canoe 
nor boat of any sort or description shot across the water from 
beneath the over-hanging branches of the great trees that bor- 
dered Fairmead Park. 

He passed close to the boat-house, but the doors were closed, 
and no boats were tied up to the little landing stage outside. 
Then he went back again and gazed sadly enough at the spot 
where the beautiful Vazad had lain so long at her moorings. 

The scene recalled to him so much both of Jack and of her, 
that it seemed but yesterday that they had been there; when 
friendship had been a living reality, and hopes of dawning love 
had blossomed thickly in his heart. 

The wooded banks, the banks starred with yellow iris, and 
spikes of purple loosestrife, the fairy islets dotted down the 
stream, the distant surf of the weir and its harmonious murmur ; 
all were there, unchanged and unaltered. Only where the A’aiad 
had lain—there was nothing ! Only a swan and her grey-plumaged 
brood stealing in single file along the shadowy stream, and a 
green and gold-breasted kingfisher, sitting motionless on the half- 
submerged bough of an alder that had fallen forwards into the 
water. 

There was no Madge. 

With a vague presentiment of evil, Lance turned again and 
set his face towards the red-brick house beyond the great elm 
trees. 

He walked boldly up the avenue, and rang the bell at the 
front door. 

He had time to notice, whilst he waited, how still and deserted 
the whole place looked, how utterly devoid of the signs of human 
life. 

Presently his summons was answered, and a footman came to 
the door. 

“Is Miss Margaret Durham at home, and is she well?” 

“Se?” 

The question seemed to appal the man to whom he addressed 
it—he stared at him with something of horror in his face. 

“Can you not hear me?” said Lance impatiently. “Is Miss 
Margaret Durham in?” 

Wilson, the butler, was crossing the hall ; at the sight of Lance 
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Parker he started and came hurriedly forward, sending his 
underling hastily to the rightabout. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” he asked politely of the visitor. 

“Good Heavens! it’s simple enough. I am asking if Miss 
Margaret is at home, and that fool of a fellow can only stare at 
me with his mouth open.” 

Wilson looked down—for the first time it struck Lance that 
both men were dressed in sombre black. 

“We have had a great visitation here, sir. Miss Margaret lies 
in the churchyard.” 

‘ Dead!” gasped Lance, turning white as ashes and falling 
back against the door-post. Wilson nodded gloomily. 

“She died of Typhus fever, sir, littlke more than a month ago, 
the family is in great affliction. Did you wish to speak to Miss 
Durham? I am almost afraid she will be unequal to seeing 
you, she doesn’t receive strangers now, but I might ask.” 

But Lance did not want to see Miss Durham, he did not even 
want to see Aunt Margaret, he did not think of her. If Madge 
was dead, nothing else at Fairmead could keep him at its doors. 

And he scarcely knew how to control those great choking 
sobs which came suffocatingly up from his heart into his throat. 
He shook his head and walked almost wildly away. 

And Wilson looked after him. 

“IT know him!” said the old reprobate with an evil grin to 
himself. “I know him fast enough—he come after Miss Madge 
—I wasn’t going to tell him nothing—he’s brought trouble 
enough into this fam'ly as it is. And he ax for Miss Margaret, 
and what I tell’d him’s true enough and no lie—that’s the chap ! 
and a precious ugly chap too. I never knowed for certain which 
on ’em it was, but it’s him, sure enough !” 

Ten minutes later Lance Parker was standing in Fairley 
churchyard before a grave, over which the fresh-sown grass was 
just beginning to grow greenly. 

And as he stood there with folded arms looking down sadly 
upon the narrow mound, some stone-masons wheeling a truck 
came up to the place where he stood. 

Then Lance saw with a shock of horror that they were 
bringing a cross of white stone in several divisions. They had 

come to set it up over the grave by which he stood. 
He cast one hurried glance ere he turned hastily away. 
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The morning sunshine fell upon the glittering whiteness of the 
stone and upon a name in jet black characters engraven upon it. 
The name was “ Margaret Durham.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE.” 





Woman’s faith and woman’s trust, 
Write the characters in dust. 


—WALTER SCOTT. 


A hammock of gay-coloured silken cords was slung between two 
chestnut trees upon the lawn, and a woman, beautiful as 
Cleopatra of Egypt, lay coiled up within its netted folds. Her 
dark head was pillowed against a scarlet cushion, one arm, bare 
nearly to the elbow, was flung up half across it, and one slender 
foot hung over the side, the dainty pointed shoe touching the 
earth as the hammock swung gently to and fro. There was a 
mass of white muslin drapery crushed up together within the 
net, also an open book face downwards and an enormous white 
feather fan. 

Agnes might have been asleep. Her eyes’were shut, her long 
dark lashes swept her delicate tinted cheeks, her red lips were 
parted—but for the regular movement of her foot as it touched 
the grass, no one would have imagined her to be awake. 

Yet, despite the deep repose and peace of her slumbrous 
attitude, Miss Verinder was very wide awake indeed, and many 
anxious and worried thoughts were teeming in her brain. 

Four years, whilst they had in no way dimmed her grand 
and perfect beauty, had not passed over her head without 
leaving some traces behind them. 

Life, and time, do mostly one of two things to us. Either 
they soften our heart, or else they harden it. Either they leave 
us with wider sympathies and a broader spirit of tolerance and 
charity, or else they render us colder, narrower, more selfish and 
more self-seeking. For there is no standing still in this world. It 
must be either one thing or the other. 

The four years that have elapsed since we saw her last have 
not left Agnes Verinder untouched. 

She had been selfish and pleasure-seeking before, as well as cal- 
culating and cold-hearted ; and all this has become strengthened 
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and intensified in her to-day. The small amount of goodness 
there was in her, has diminished, whilst the evil has grown 
rampant and flourished luxuriantly, till the weeds have choked 
up the flowers, so that they have well-nigh perished altogether 
from the ungenial soil. 

As she lies in dreamy silence in the gently-swaying hammock, 
her features that are in absolute repose might, to an accurate ob- 
server, betray a faint indication of the change within her. There 
is a certain hardness at the corners of that perfect mouth, a faint 
sneer in the upward pressure of the full underlip and there are 
lines of bitter discontent scored upon the marble of her brows. 
She is tired of the game of life, tired of pleasure’s round, of the 
purposeless whirl of dress and Society, and utterly dissatisfied 
with herself. 

For although she is beautiful and wealthy, Agnes Verinder 
has not made a success of her life. 

In the full confidence and arrogance of her youth she had 
believed that the future was in her own hands, that success in 
the form of a splendid marriage would come to her naturally 
with no effort of her own. Like some Princess of Fairy lore, 
she thought she would have only to pick and choose amongst 
those who would fall prostrate at her feet. 

As a matter of fact, the rich noblemen she wished for, did not 
present themselves in crowds before her, as aspiring husbands. 
A great many men were certainly strongly attracted by her 
beauty, and many of them made a considerable amount of love 
to her. But whether it was owing to her notorious and persistent 
flirtation with Major Lawley, or to something inherent in herself 
which repelled in the end at the very moment when she most 
desired to please, the result from whatever cause was the same. 
One after the other the men she had been most desirous to 
capture, drew back before they had committed themselves irre- 
vocably, in most cases with a feeling of thankfulness that they 
had not gone far enough to make retreat impossible. 

She was, no doubt, a goddess to worship; and, moreover, she 
was a woman whose beauty might be dangerous to a man’s 
peace of mind; but she was scarcely a wife whom anyone in his 
sober senses would desire to take home to his heart for the 
residue of his existence. 

So Miss Verinder was Miss Verinder still, and often and often 
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she bitterly regretted the evil chance which had caused poor, 
malleable, gullible, soft-hearted Jack Ludlow to slip through her 
fingers. 

There was one man, of course, whom, if she wished, she might 
have married at any moment. This was her devoted admirer, 
Major Hugh Lawley. For this man alone, of all men upon 
earth, Agnes had at one time experienced such faint twinges of 
real emotion as her cold nature was capable of. These, however, 
she had conscientiously and persistently smothered, for she had 
no intention of marrying Major Lawley. He was poor, he was 
hampered by debts, he had no future expectations, and he was 
moreover, a man of no family—his father having been a respect- 
able middle-class merchant connected with the Manchester 
cotton trade. It amused her to keep him dangling after her, 
and his devotion ministered to her vanity. But now even this 
entertaining pastime was beginning to pall upon her, and the 
faint affection which she had once felt for her slave had worn 
itself out. She was beginning to get very tired of him. She had 
a shrewd suspicion too, that she had been foolish in permitting 
him to dance attendance so long and so incessantly upon her. » 

One or two people, to whose houses she had been accustomed 
to go, forgot last time she was in London to invite her to their 
parties. 

Old Lady Prendergast, who was a great stickler for the 
proprieties, and was known to be extremely particular respecting 
the manners and morals of her acquaintances, most distinctly 
passed her by in the Park as if she did not see her, and when, on 
one occasion, she had encountered Mrs. Chesterton Fitz-Ndé¥man 
and her daughters in a friend’s drawing-room, that lady had 
risen hurriedly to her feet at her entrance, and summoning her 
plain but well brought-up girls, with scarcely-concealed haste, 
under her wing, she had bundled them quickly out of the room 
without so much as seeming to perccive the entrance into it, of a 
beautiful young woman who, only a year before, had been the 
acknowledged belle of her own ball. 

These things were gall and wormwood to Agnes Verinder. 
Her pride suffered bitterly, and her wrath became kindled against 
the man for whose sake she was. subjected to such insults. 

“It is all Hugh’s fault!” she told herself angrily. “ He has 
compromised me by his idiotic devotion! these hateful women 
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with their propriety have been scandalised because they have 
seen him hanging about after me.” 

And then she longed more intensely than ever to make some 
undeniably first-rate match, which should force all these people 
who had snubbed her to crowd about her once more—to flatter 
her and fawn upon her, and to feel very sorry that they were 
ever so foolish and so short-sighted as to turn their backs upon 
her. 

As yet, however, Agnes had apparently no prospect whatever 
of indulging in either triumph or revenge at the expense of her 
enemies. 

This is, perhaps, what had soured and altered her, stamping 
those hard and bitter lines upon her beautiful face, which go far 
to spoil its perfection of form and colour. 

As she lies with closed eyes in the gently-swaying hammock 
evil thoughts are surging hotly at her heart. Anger, and hatred, 
impotent rage against a fate that constantly baffles her, anda 
loathing of those who, by accident or by intent, have combined to 
thwart her wishes. She is angry with her aunt because she 
cannot take a London house for her, and still more angry with 
her aunt’s deceased father for daring to die in May. 

“Why didn’t the old brute die last January when he was ill 
before ?” she says to herself with childish fury. “It wouldn’t 
have mattered then; she would have been out of her crape by 
now and going about again—but to go and do it in Jay, of all 
times of the year!” 

A sound of wheels came faintly across the gardens from the 
direction of the carriage road. Half opening her languid eyes, 
Agnes, from beneath their dark-veiled lids, could see that it was 
Mrs. George Verinder driving herself home in the phaeton from 
an expedition to the neighbouring town. 

Mrs. George sat bolt upright in her crape-trimmed garments ; 
they looked somewhat dusty and shabby in the full glare of the 
afternoon sunshine—her face was flushed with the heat, and her 
fringe was limp and untidy. 

Agnes did not take the trouble to move. She closed her eyes 
again. What a mercy it would be, she thought, if she could 
only become independent of this elderly aunt, without whom, the 
customs of her country would not allow her to go where she 
wanted ! 
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Presently Mrs. George came across the lawn towards her, 
fanning herself with a newspaper. 


'»” 


“Phew!” she gasped, “how hot Iam! You have no conception 
what it is driving along those dusty roads without a bit of shade !” 

“Oh, yes, I have!” was the lazy answer. “That was the 
reason I preferred to remain at home. I am quite alive to the 
aspect of the Northminster Road on a hot day.” 

“Well, I confess you have the best of it here. How cool and 
comfortable you look! I never knew anyone so clever in taking 
care of themselves as you are, Agnes.” 

“TI don’t know who one can expect to take care of one in this 
world, better than oneself,” is the lazy answer. 

“Here you are looking so fresh and cool and peaceful, whilst I 
am perfectly grilled! and so exhausted and worn out too with 
dancing in and out of those stupid little shops that never seem 
to keep anything one wants, to say nothing of waiting twenty 
minutes in the sun at the railway-station for that parcel of yours 
which wasn’t there after all.” 

She flung herself down in a garden chair, casting her heavy 
black hat down on the ground beside her. 

Agnes softly closed her eyes. It was really not worth while 
keeping them open to look at such a hot, unpleasing spectacle 
as Mrs. George presented. 

Besides, she had nothing to say. Her own thoughts, troublous 
as they were, were more interesting than her aunt’s groans over 
the heat. 

There wasa little silence. Then Mrs. George observed quietly : 

“ All the same I have brought back a piece of news for you,” 

“What is it? Have they postponed the flower show? or has 
the doctor’s wife got a new hat? or perhaps the church steeple 
has tumbled down—that would be really exciting !” 

“Qh, of course, if you speak in that drawling tone of voice, 
and won’t even take the trouble to open your eyes or look as if 
you took the slightest interest in what I am telling you 

“My dear aunt! don’t be offended. But really, you know, how 
can there be interesting or exciting news from Northminster >— 
it’s the deadest, dullest town in all England.” 

“Oh, well—I thought it very exciting.” 

“It is too hot to excite oneself. Pray, don’t keep me in 
suspense.” 
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“Jack Ludlow has come home! ” 

“What!” In one second, with a violent upheaval of the 
hammock, Miss Verinder had twisted herself rapidly round and 
sat bolt upright, facing her aunt. Her eyes were wide enough 
open now. 

“It is impossible! I don’t believe it,’ she said in a voice of 
suppressed excitement. 

“Oh, very well—if you suppose I am telling you lies 

“Don’t be foolish, aunt. Tell me what you have heard. Who 
told you ?” 

“T have heard nothing. Nobody told me. I saw him arrive.” 

“You saw him ?” 

“Yes; whilst I was waiting at the station for that blessed 
parcel of yours, up drove the Castle Regis omnibus, and up 
too came the London train, and presently they appeared— 
luggage, maid, valet, and all! and then Lady Mary—a perfect 
wreck, my dear—hair turning grey, and as thin as a hurdle; I 
am sure she looks a good ten years older than I do, poor soul ! 
And after her came Mr. Ludlow.” 

“Yes; and what did you say to him—what did he say to 
you?” 

“Nothing. Because I turned the ponies’ heads round and 
fled before they saw me.” 

“You went away without speaking to them? Well, I do 
call that stupid !” 

“Qh, of course, I knew you would say I had done the wrong 
thing whatever I did; but if I had stopped, what was I to say, 
pray, to Mr. Jack Ludlow? Was I to give him your love and 
tell him you would be very thankful to whistle him back again 
if you knew how? Was I toask him to come and call on you to 
meet Major Lawley, for whose sweet sake I suppose you were 
goose enough to throw him over three years ago?” 

“Be quiet, aunt. What is the use of saying those insulting 
things to me?” 

“Well, my dear, are they not true? Of course I don’t pretend 
to understand what really happened between you and Mr. 
Ludlow—whatever it was, you played your cards very badly, 
but you always will make a mess of things because you put no 
real heart into anything. You behaved badly to him, but 
you have behaved fifty times worse to poor Hugh Lawley. 


” 
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I am quite sorry for that man, for he really cares for you, 
whereas you do not care for him—not one snap!” and Mrs. 
George clicked her finger and thumb together in the air in 
illustration of her simile. 

Agnes listened in silence with a frown upon her brow. It did 
not at all suit her to be scolded, at the same time she was not 
prepared to enter into any explanation of the past to her aunt. 

“If you only knew your own mind—” continued Mrs. George. 

“TI do know my own mind,” answered her niece in a low voice. 

Mrs. George sat up with awakened interest. “Then, in that 
case, my dear, for Heaven’s sake act upon the knowledge, fairly 
and squarely. If you have an irresistible desire to become a 
poor man’s wife, why don’t you settle it at once and marry poor 
Major Lawley? I am sure your father, dear excellent man, 
would make no objection, if you were to give him to understand 
that you cared for the man ‘s 

“Papa! Good Heavens, what does papa know about things ?” 
cried Miss Verinder contemptuously. “There is no difficulty 
about him—as long as he is let alone and not bothered when he 
is reading, he will consent to anything.” 

“Then you do intend to marry Hugh Lawley?” said Mrs. 
George suggestiveiy, glancing keenly at her. 

Agnes laughed. “My dear, stupid old auntie! do you sup- 
pose I have taken leave of my senses?” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, she added, quite seriously, “If you wish to know, I have 
made up my mind to become Lady Castlemere.” 

“Have you? You will have to be very clever about it then ! 
And let me tell you, my dear, you haven’t a ghost of a chance 
unless you send Major Lawley to the right about; to go on 
playing fast and loose with that man is fatal to your own interests, 
to say nothing of the innate dishonesty and cruelty of it, which 
does not, I suppose, affect you much.” 

“Not in the very least. But be easy, dear Aunt George, I am 
going to do what you wish. I am five-and-twenty, I cannot 
afford to play any longer. Now that Jack has come back I do not 

mean to waste my time any more—it is serious earnest now; I 
am tired of this life we have been leading together—you and I. I 
want to settle down, and I mean to do it. Poor Hugh must be 
sacrificed ; it will be a great relief to me to get rid of him. He 
bores me insufferably, poor fellow.” 
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She flung herself down again in the hammock and closed her 
eyes as though to close the conversation. There was a flush of 
excitement on her face, and her heart beat high with new hopes 
and schemes. She did not want to talk any longer—only to 
think and plan out things in her own mind. 

The elder woman too sat silent. She was a worldly woman, 
and her aims in life had never been high—but she was not 
devoid of a certain honesty of purpose, and her heart was not 
hardened into self-love, as was the heart of her niece. 

“Why is she so beautiful ?” thought Mrs. George to herself as 
she glanced at the perfect form and face beside her. “If God 
had given her a tallow complexion and a squint in her eyes she 
would not have had the power to injure other people with her 
narrow selfish soul! Who does she love, I wonder? Not her 
father who has always indulged her and Ict her do exactly as she 
liked—not me, who have slaved and toiled, and worn myself out 
taking her about from morning till night, humouring all her 
caprices and putting up with all her impertinences! Not poor 
Lawley, who has adored her and fed her vanity for over four 
years—and most assuredly she does not love Jack Ludlow 
either! I don’t believe she ever possessed one warm or generous 
instinct towards a single fellow creature! A mass of cold- 
hearted selfishness, that is what she is!” 

The object of her censuring thoughts lay silent in the swaying 
hammock with closed eyes. 

Presently Mrs. George got up and went back into the house. 

In the hall she met Major Lawley, who was just coming in 
from a long hot ride to a neighbour’s house eight miles off, where 
Agnes had despatched him with some trivial message. 

“Where is Agnes?” he said to Mrs. George. “Is her head- 
ache better ?” 

“Had she a headache? I didn’t know it.. You will find her 
in the garden in the hammock.” The young man was striding 
off through the open window when Mrs. George called him 

‘ back. 

“Wait a moment, Major Lawley, I have something to say to 
you.” He stopped with scarcely concealed impatience. 

“Look here, we have been always good friends, you and I, 
haven’t we ?” 

“You have always been a friend to me, Mrs. George.” 
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“Very well, then, will you forgive me for giving you a piece of 
unpalatable advice? You guess what I am going to say? It is 
about Agnes. Be a man, and leave her! she does not care for 
you. She will never marry you.” 

“You wrong her. She has promised to marry me if I will only 
be patient and wait her own time. You know I would wait for 
her for years if she wished it!” 

“She has promised to marry you?” repeated Mrs. George in 
surprise. “Well, then, my dear fellow, I advise you to keep her to 
that promise—refuse to wait. You have waited long enough, 
surely. It is unworthy of your dignity as a man and a lover, to 
submit to this playing fast and loose any longer. Ask her 
boldly, and if she loves you——” 

A red flush mounted to his face. The advice was good, the 
censure was well merited. Hugh Lawley knew that he cut but 
a sorry figure in wasting the best years of his life in the pursuit 
of a phantom hope. Yet he believed better things of her than 
did her aunt, and that was why he had borne with her. 

“1 think she does love me,” he answered softly, looking away 
from her. “Thank you all the same, I know you are right. I 
will try and do as you advise me.” 

He went out into the sunny garden and crossed the lawn 
towards the place where the woman he loved so vainly lay 
swinging gently under the shadow of the trees. 

She was his queen, his ideal, his Idol! Alas that human 
Idols should so often be so brittle! 

What he loved in her was not the real Agnes Verinder, whom 
he did not in truth know at all, but another Agnes, a dream- 
woman, born and fashioned in his own brain after her outward 
likeness. A woman who was wild, and wayward, and capricious 
certainly, yet who with it all, was tender, and true, and womanly, 
and who above all, in her innermost heart, loved him—and him 
alone ! 

Poor deluded Hugh Lawley! 

He came and sat down in the chair by her side which Mrs. 
George had vacated, and touched her hand softly and reverently 

with his finger-tips. She opened her eyes and smiled at him. A 
sudden resolve came to him. 

“Oh! so you have come back? Well, was she in? What did 
she say? Will she come over ?” 
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“ Never mind about that Agnes, I have something serious to 
say to you. Very serious. I want to say it now if I may?” 

“Oh how I hate serious things! It is too hot to be in earnest. 
Never mind, say on—or stay, I too have something serious to say 
to you. Shall I say my say first—or will you?” 

“ Just as you like, dearest. Yes, say your say first if you like, 
my darling.” 

“Qh, you really must not call me that any more, Hugh. That 
is partly what I wanted to say to you.” 

“Not call you my darling? Why not? Are you not my 
darling, Agnes ?” he asked in pained wonder. “ Have you not 
promised to be my wife?” 

“ Now, Hugh, you must be reasonable and sensible,’—she lifted 
herself up in her swinging couch and rested her chin on her 
elbow, facing him. He thought she had never looked more 
beautiful, and yet he remembered Mrs. George’s warning, and his 
heart failed him a little. Her glance was so cool, so steady, so 
even ! 

“Dear Hugh, do not be angry with me. We must end this 
nonsense.” 

“Tt is not nonsense, Agnes !” 

“Oh yes it is, because you know I cannot marry you.” 

“Why not? Have you not promised me over and over again ? 
It is time that you kept your promise. I cannot go on like this. 
You are destroying my manhood, my self-respect, my very life ! 
End this cruel uncertainty and be my wife. It is what I wanted 
to say to you to-day.” 

He spoke hotly and breathlessly—with a passionate earnest- 
ness that must have moved her had she loved him. He put 
his arm about her and tried to draw her to himself. 

But Agnes knew better than to allow this. Gently, but firmly, 
she disengaged herself from his grasp. 

“You must not do that, please, Hugh. And you must listen 
tome. If at any time I have raised false hopes——” 

“If!” he interrupted bitterly. 

She went on without heeding the interruption : 

“T am sorry, very sorry, to have misled you. I cannot, | 
find, become your wife, and so, painful as it is to me to say it, l 
think our friendship had better end. You see people have begun 
to talk about us. I have becn foolish, I own, for I have been very 
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fond of you, and have allowed you to be more with me than was 
at all wise. You would not wish, I am sure, to compromise me?” 

“God forbid that I should injure your good name by my 
presence! But if you will marry me, dearest, all that will be at 
an end, and the evil tongues that have dared to slander you will 
be silenced.” 

“T cannot marry you, Hugh.” How gentle was the voice! 
how sad, how regretful its melodious tone! And yet, beneath the 
plaintive sweetness, there was a ring of inflexible and persistent 
obstinacy, an obstinacy of which he was conscious. 

“Do not say you cannot!” he cried hotly and angrily, “ be 
honest at least, and say at once that you zwéd// not !” 

“If you like it better so,” she answered, still in that low and 
gentle voice. 

A dead silence. Agnes played with the feathers of her 
fan, her eyes upon her fingers, her head turned a little away from 
lim and he looked at her, looked with hungry, devouring eyes, 
asa man looks his last at the dead face he loves, but is to see no 
more on earth. 

“And that is your last word to me, Agnes—after all my 
patience and all my love? You have nothing more to say to me 
but that you will not marry me?” he said at length drearily. 

“Nothing. It is best to speak plainly, is it not?” 

He rose slowly to his feet. 

“ Look at me,” he said. The sudden passion in his voice sub- 
dued her. Reluctantly and unwillingly she lifted her eyes. 
What she saw in his half frightened her. 

“Listen to me. If you send me away now, remember that I 
will never come back; that I will never willingly see you again. 
I will go away out of the country and I will forget you.” 

“Yes,” she answered coldly, “that will perhaps be best.” 

“Then in spite of all you have said, of your promises, of your 
kisses, of your words of love—you are false and fickle and cruel ? 
But no, I will not believe it, you dare not deny your love! 
Speak the truth if you can for once—from your heart, Agnes! 
Do you love me or no?” 

Her eyes fell. For a moment she quailed and trembled—she 
was afraid of the storm she had evoked—and she was sorry too. 
If she could have seen her way to it she would have kept him 
still—but there was Jack back at Castle Regis again, and if she 
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hoped for success with him she must certainly rid herself of Hugh 
Lawley at any cost. Suppose he should come to hear of any of 
these tales about him! She tightened her lips together, and 
hardened her heart. 

“Yes or no—do you love me?” he said once more witha 
certain savageness of passion. 

Her lips framed themselves into a faint—‘ No.” Then she 
dropped her face into her hands, and trembled, for she dreaded 
the outburst of his anger. 

She need not have been afraid. Hugh Lawley neither 
upbraided her nor cursed her. He did what perhaps annoyed 
her far more. He simply turned round and left her then and 
there without a single word. 


When she found courage to look up again he was gone. 

In less than half-an-hour, without leaving any excuse or pre- 
text of any sort, he had left the house, and she heard the wheels 
of the dog-cart he had ordered for himself grind across the gravel 
of the stable yard as she slowly went back across the garden. 

Her aunt met her at the window with scared face. “ Hugh 
Lawley has gone,” she said to her. “ You have sent him away !” 


“Yes. I have done wisely, have I not?” she replied 
composedly. 

But that he should have left her like that for ever, was perhaps 
more galling to her vanity than if he had called down the 
bitterest curses upon her head. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


Her fellow saints with busy care will look 

For her blest name in Fate’s eternal book, 

And pleased to be outdone, with joy will see 

Numberless virtues, endless charity. 

So softly death succeeded life in her 

She did but dream of Heaven—and she was there. 

— DRYDEN. 

For years there had not been known such a hot summer. Day 
after day for many weeks the parched earth craved for rain in 
vain ; the burning sun rose and set in cloudless glory, and the 
farmers shook their heads and sighed, and in the Parish 
Churches the parsons prayed that the drought might end. 
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There was not even a breeze to cool the air. The hay harvest 
had withered up for lack of moisture, and the grain would not 
swell in the ear, though the straw grew long and rank, and 
there were those who said that the wheat and the oats and the 
barley harvest would fail too, as the hay had failed, and that 
there would be hard times for the country and harder times for 
the poor in the coming winter. 

Then there came to pass worse things still, forthe rivers ran 
low, and the springs were dried up—and because there was no 
water, fever and sickness broke out both in the towns and in 
the low-lying country districts, so that many were ill and many 
died. 

One day Aunt Margaret said to Madge—“I would not let 
Johnny go into the village if I were you—I hear there is fever at 
those cottages down Church Lane.” 

“He never goes there, Aunt. You know I have told Emmy 
Gates not to take him near the village at all.” 

Emmy Gates had been promoted to the proud position of 
attendant upon the little stranger boy. 

She was a good girl and very fond of little Johnny, but she 
was not quite immaculate—few maidens of sixteen are; and if 
there was one thing on earth which Emmy loved, it was a gossip 
with a neighbour. Sometimes she had been known to stand at 
a cottage door for half an hour together, chattering to its mistress, 
whilst Johnny very naturally struck up infant friendships with 
the little cottage urchins who romped and rolled outside it in the 
dusty roads. 

When Miss Margaret and Madge repeated to her once more 
that she was on no account to go into the village and especially 
not to Church Lane, because some of the children there had 
caught the fever that was creeping about like a noisome reptile 
from village to village, Emmy was frightened, and promised the 
ladies faithfully that she would never take master Johnny any- 
where in that direction. 

“He is not to play with any of the children at all anywhere, 
remember, Emmy,” added Madge emphatically, and Emmy said 
she would remember. 

But two days later, coming in by the cottage at the lodge, on her 
homeward way, Emmy was hailed by the lodge-keeper’s wife, who, 
with a cloud of small white-headed beings clinging to her skirts, 
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called out to her to come in and have a chat and a cup of tea on 
her way back to the Hall. 

Emmy did not see that the lodge cottage had any connection 
with the village or Church Lane, and Mrs. Trimmer was very 
fond of Johnny, and always took a deep interest in him, because 
it was she who had picked him up, a wailing, little bundle of 
humanity a few weeks old, when he had been left upon her door- 
step more than three years ago. She always, in consequence, 
considered herself privileged to talk to him a great deal, to stop 
him when he went by, to give him a glass of milk or a slice of 
bread and jam from her own tea-table,and she took a lively 
interest in his growth and general advancement in life. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for me,” she was wont to remark, “that 
there blessed boy might ’ave perished upon the doorstep. ’Twas 
I as picked him up and wrapped my old check shawl round him 
and carried ’im straight up to the ’all and gived ’im to the ladies, 
and it’s my belief as if I ’adn’t ’a spoke up for ’im, Miss Durham 
she’d ’ave sent ’im off to the workhus.” 

For of course Mrs. Trimmer could not possibly know how 
Madge on that eventful morning had—like the mother of Moses 
amongst the bulrushes—crouched trembling behind the laurel 
shrubs opposite, watching with a beating heart and straining 
eyes to see what would be done with the living treasure thus cast 
upon Mrs. Trimmer’s hands. 

“ Now, I do wonder who that child belonged to!” Mrs. Trimmer 
would often say to Emmy, “’e be a lovely boy, and if I hadn’t 
have had all them childer already to say nothing of the twins 
as was then well on their way, why I’d ’ave liked to ’ave kept ’im 
mysel.” 

“Come in Emmy, my dear, and have a cup of tea,” she called 
out to the little handmaiden as she went by, “and ’ow’s my 
blessed boy to-day? ’ere you Charlie and Frankie and Cissy 
come and play with Master Johnny, and show ’im the new 
kittens in the tool-house.” 

Emmy went in of course, and Johnny was marched off to the 
back of the cottage by a trio of chubby little children with 
yellow heads and dirty faces, to inspect an infant family of new- 
born kittens. 

Emmy did have a moment of hesitation and did have a fleet 
remembrance of her promise to her ladies, but she stifled her 
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conscience by the reflection that Mrs. Trimmer’s children were 
not like the children in the village, where she had been forbidden 
to go, and that there was no fever in the cottage by the lodge 
gates to be afraid of. 

Alas, twenty four hours later, this could no longer be said ! 

Cissy and Frankie, who had romped with their little visitor 
merrily and noisily for half an hour or more, up and down the 
tiny paths of the little back garden, were stricken down the next 
day by the insidious foe, and lay helpless and sick unto death in 
the tiny garret chamber. 

“The lodge children have the fever,” said Aunt Margarct, 
coming breathlessly into the nursery, when she heard the news 
the next morning. “Dr. Wells has been there—he says it’s 
Typhus like the others.” 

Madge’s heart sank. “It has come very close to us!” she said— 
“but Johnny has never been with them. Emmy, you have kept 
your word to me of course, and have not let him play with any 
children ?” 

And then poor Emmy bowed her face upon her hands, and 
burst into a passion of bitter weeping, and confessed the truth. 

The boy had played with these very little ones, who were now 
ill, for half an hour only yesterday. 

Madge turned very white, but there was nothing to be done, 
nothing save to hope and to pray! She did not reproach Emmy 
—indeed the poor girl was so utterly miserable that no amount of 
reproaches could have rendered her more wretched than she 
was already—but for three days she never let the boy out of her 
sight by day or night. 

The heat was very great, it was impossible to go out in the 
middle of the day, and there was no air, only a steaming damp- 
ness, more fatal even than the drought, began to rise towards 
the evenings out of the hot bosom of the earth. 

For two days the child played about as usual in his own 
nursery and in the shady garden when the afternoons began to 
wane. He was as bright and merry as ever, and Madge began 
to still her fears as groundless. 

On the third day he was languid and irritable, he did not 
seem to care for his toys and turned away from his food. 

On the fourth day he was taken ill. 

. Madge was downstairs with her aunts in the drawing-room, 
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she had only just left him because the old lady had called 
to her to help her with her knitting. She was standing before 
her chair winding a ball of worsted off the skein upon the 
long hawk-like hands and chafing impatiently at the moments 


she was thus forced to spend away from the child, for at her 
heart she was secretly uneasy. 


Suddenly Wilson entered the room. 

“Would you please go upstairs at once, mam,” he said with a 
certain agitation, addressing himself to Aunt Margaret. “Emmy 
Gates is afraid the little boy is ill.” 

The skein of wool fell off her hands. Miss Margaret jumped 
hastily up from the writing table. Madge, white and trembling, 
was halfway across the room to the door when in a stentorian 
voice the old lady cried out: 

“Stop!” 

“T cannot—I must go to Johnny.” 

“Madge, I forbid you to go. Wilson, prevent Miss Madge 
from leaving the room.” 

Wilson’s portly frame blocked the doorway with stolid im- 
perturbability. If there was to be a shindy between the ladies, 


Wilson was very glad that he was there to take a part in it. 
“ Stand aside, Wilson,” cried Madge frantically. “I tell you 


I must go—the boy is ill—it may be the fever—I w#// go to 
him.” 


“That is the very reason I say you will xot go to him,” 
answered the old lady. She had risen to her feet and stood 
with one bony-fingered hand outstretched towards her great- 
niece. “Do you suppose I am going to allow you to rush into 
infection for a beggar’s brat who does not belong to us? if that 
child has the fever, he goes right out of the house at once to the 
hospital—I am not going to keep him here.” 

“You could not be so wicked, so cruel!” gasped Madge. 

“ How dare you speak to me like that, Madge—and pray where 
is the cruelty? For a whim of yours and Margaret's I have 
sheltered and fed that child for more than two years, and this 
is the gratitude you show me! I am not going to run the risk 
of getting Typhus fever at my age, and I am not going to allow 
my nieces to go near him. We owe him nothing, he is no 
relation to us. I shall send for Doctor Wells and have him 
taken at once to the Hospital.” 
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“Then I will go with him. I will not leave him. You say 
he is no relation to us, aunt, but r 

Quick as thought, Aunt Margaret had slipped behind her and 
silenced her by a warning hand upon her shoulder. She saw 
the evil smile of suspicion on Wilson’s fat servile face, and the 
uplifting of the old lady’s eyebrows. 

“ What a singular excitement for a young lady of your age,” 
said Miss Durham sneeringly. “ Dear me, what can make you 
take it to heart in this way? This child’s illness concerns you 
I suppose, no more than it does all of us! Why should you 
get so excited?” 

“For Heaven’s sake be silent,” whispered Aunt Margaret. “ You 
will lose everything if you are not careful. I will go to the boy, 
trust to me,” and then aloud she said to Wilson: 

“Miss Madge will not leave the room, you need not stand 
there any longer. I will go and send off a messenger at once 
for Doctor Wells and will take every possible precaution against 
infection. Perhaps,” turning to Miss Durham, “it may not be 
the fever after all, aunt, the heat is quite enough to upset a little 
child. Madge will stay here with you, of course. She is so fond 
of Johnny, you must excuse her agitation, dear aunt, it is only 
natural. Iwill see you presently, Madge.” 

She left the room, closing the door carefully after her and 
Madge sank down in her despair upon the nearest seat. 

“Get up and go on winding my worsted, Madge,” said the 
harsh old voice of the family autocrat. 

Madge obeyed mechanically, but there was an agonised ex- 
pression upon her white face. 

The old woman watched her furtively. 

“Tf ever a niece of mine were to disgrace herself and fling the 
honour of my family into the mud,” she observed presently 
and with meaning, “I should turn her penniless out of my house, 
and I should see her starve to death sooner than give her a loaf 
of bread.” 

Madge answered nothing. Indeed, her suspense and anxiety 
were for the moment so terrible, that fshe only vaguely under- 
stood the meaning of the old woman’s threat. 

When would she hear? When would Aunt Margaret come 
back to her? That was all her thought. And yet she knew that 
to own her child, as in her despair she had been on the point of 
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doing a moment ago, would be to place herself and him in a 
position of the gravest difficulty. Aunt Durham suspected the 
truth already—if she were to know it for a certainty, she would 
never forgive her, the blow to her family pride would be un- 
pardonable. For Johnny's sake she must not throw prudence 
to the winds. 

It seemed long before Aunt Margaret came back. When she 
did she was calm, and apparently cheerful. 

“T do not think you need be alarmed, Aunt Durham,” she said, 
purposely ignoring Madge. “Emmy’s account is not very 
serious. She tells me that the boy is hot and feverish, it may be 
nothing. I have given orders that he is to be completely 
isolated at the top of the house and I have sent for the doctor. 
When he comes we shall know better—meanwhile, Emmy will 
attend on him.” 

“You have not seen the child yourself ?” 

Aunt Margaret uttered the first deliberate lie she had ever 
spoken in her life, and said she had not seen him. It was one of 
those untruths of which the motive is so noble that it is more 
pardonable than the truth. 

Aunt Durham was comforted and reassured and forgot to be 
terrified about the infection. When Madge left the room with 
Aunt Margaret she was quite prepared to trust them both. In 
fact that they should dare to disobey her, did not enter her mind. 

“If he is not very ill, and you can isolate him from the rest of 
the household and let no one but one person go near him, he 
need not be sent to the Hospital,” she said graciously. 

“You see what being prudent has achieved already!” said 
Aunt Margaret, when they were outside the door, “she has 
given us leave to keep him.” 

“But I must go to him, Aunt. I cannot leave him to Emmy,” 
cried Madge. 

“Emmy is gone. I have sent her to her mother, she was ot 
no use. I am going to nurse him myself, he is in my room 
You will trust him to me Madge?” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret! You are indeed good! But may I 
not go to him at all?” ; 

“No, dear child. Be guided by me. There is so much at 
stake, and her suspicions are very difficult to deal with as it is. 
Let me have the care of him. I am certain that it is only a 
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slight attack. You know I am as good as a doctor myself, and I 
am sure that there are no serious symptoms about the child.” 

“But if he should get worse!” cried Madge, wringing her 
hands together in anguish. 

“Then I promise that you shall goto him! Trust him to me. 
Aunt Durham will never discover that he is in my room, and if 
you are with her all day she will be pacified and easy in her 
mind. She is not really hard-hearted and she is fond of the 
child. It is much, that she has allowed us to keep him here. 
Doctor Wells will help me to tranquillize her. 

Aunt Margaret was right. Little Johnny’s attack was for- 
tunately not a very severe one. His constitution was healthy 
and he shook off the disease quickly and easily. On the seventh 
day he was already well enough to be lifted out of bed and to 
sit for a little while by the window in an arm-chair. The fever 
had left him, he was only weak and white and wasted. Little 
Frankie at the Lodge, who had been fat and rosy and strong, 
lay dead in his narrow coffin, but Johnny, who had always been 
a slender delicate-looking child, recovered quickly, and the fever 
had been powerless to crush out his fragile life. 

If that had been all! If having stricken this tiny blossom and 
failed to crush it beneath his footsteps, the fever-fiend had only 
been content to pass onwards from the red-brick house amongst 
the meadows, to work his deeds of destruction in other homes 
and in other places! But alas! The demon stayed his de- 
parture to claim another victim. 

For a week Aunt Margaret had sat up the whole night long 
with little Johnny, scarcely leaving his bedside all the time that 
he had been ill. 

When he was better she was over-worked and exhausted. 
The heat continued. The poisoned air of the sick room—the 
anxiety of her position with regard to Madge and to her aunt— 
all told on her, and weakened her, rendering her an easy prey to 
the foe. 

Aunt Margaret fell ill with the fever in her turn. 

Those were dark days that followed quickly upon one another 
in that stricken house. 

All at once they all realized, from Aunt Durham herself, down 
to the poorest cottager in the village, that she who lay ill in her 
darkened ckamber at Fairmead Hall, fighting out the unequal 
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battle with the Angel of Death, was the very soul and life and 
goodness of the place. To her they had all turned in trouble 
and in difficulty, in her womanly tenderness and sympathy they 
had trusted, on her wise advice and help they had rested. 
There was not a man, woman or child, in the whole parish of 
Fairley who had not at some time or other, had occasion to bless 
Miss Margaret for her goodness. 

And so, when it became known that she was past hope, and 
that the white virginal life of unselfish devotion, was to be taken 
away from the quiet centre where she had for so many years 
held her place amongst them, there went up a great wail of dismay 
and sorrow from every living heart that had ever known her. 

No one had seemed to understand, until now that she was 
going to leave them, how valuable and how precious that gentle 
influence had been, and no one, until she was actually gone, 
realized the blank that she would leave behind her. It seemed, 
now that the homely face and figure, was never more to be seen 
moving quietly amongst them on deeds of unobtrusive kindness 
and compassion, as if anyone might have been easier spared 
than this little old maid with her unlovely face and simple mind, 
and her beautiful soul of angelic sympathy and goodness. 

She had comforted the sorrowful, and had been tender to 
the sinner. They had come to her, and looked to her in their 
troubles, as a matter of course—and scarcely perhaps had they 
valued her as they might have done. But now, all at once they 
saw what she had done for them, and what a life of loving 
unselfishness she had led amongst them. 

And if the people felt it in this way, how much more poignant 
was the grief of the two women she left behind her! 

In all her life, no such sorrow as this, had ever come to Aunt 
Durham. 

When they told her on the fourteenth day that her niece was 
unconscious and was past hope of recovery, Aunt Durham with 
angry rebellion had refused at first to believe it—it was not pos- 
sible that Margaret could die! 

Then, although she had been afraid to come near her before, 
she had desired her servants to carry her upstairs into the sick 
room. Regardless of that infection she had dreaded so much, 
she took up her place by the still white bed, where poor Mar- 
garet lay in a helpless stupor, and there she sat till the end came. 
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Madge, who had never left her Aunt’s side since she was taken 
ill, was drowned in floods of tears—her face was pale and dis- 
figured with her woe, her eyes haggard with sleeplessness and 
misery. But old Aunt Durham shed never a tear. 

All her hopes and plans and prejudices, all her pride of family, 
and all her belief in the prophecy to which she had pinned her 
faith, lay perishing upon that narrow Death-bed. She had 
worked out all her hard and selfish theories in the person of her 
niece, she had moulded her to her whims, and crushed her down 
into the narrow lines which she had laid down for her existence 
—and now the creature which she had trained and tamed, was 
about to escape her—and to die! And yet after her own 
manner she had loved her, loved her chiefly because she had 
been necessary to her, and because she had imbued her gentler 
and more receptive nature with the impress and reflection of her 
own vigorous personality. 

That she should die was absolute despair to her. Madge, 
broken-hearted and weeping, was losing her only friend, her 
only counsellor in difficulty, her only help for the dark prospect 
of the future—but to Aunt Durham the loss was even more 
terrible. It was the shipwreck of her whole scheme of existence. 

The old lady never spoke a word to her great-niece during 
those hours when they waited for the end, one on either side of 
Aunt Margaret’s death-bed. 

Her face was set and stern and dark, and she paid no heed to 
the sobbing girl opposite her. She never even looked at her. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the face of the dying woman. 

Once, before the end, the pale lips moved and the unconscious 
eyelids opened. The old woman bent down eagerly to listen. 
There was no recognition in the faded unseeing eyes, and the 
faint voiceless word breathed from the stiff white lips was only a 
name—a name out of the long ago of Aunt Margaret’s past—a 
name which Miss Durham remembered well, but which she had 
never thought to hear again. 

“ Percival,” said the dying woman, and then again, after a long 
pause—“ My dear, dear Percival!” 

It was the lover of her youth from whom her aunt had parted 
her! After that she never spoke again. 


(To be continued.) 








